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Description of the Bridge of Mary- 
KIRK. 


From a Design by Mr Stevenson, Engineer. 


E are always happy to embrace 
any opportunity of laying before 


our readers an account of public works, 
= especially those which have for their 
— object tle improvement of the country 
m by roads, and the removal of the in- 
" conveniencies which attend the /ord- 
of rapid streams by the erection 


of bridges. So fully satisfied does the 
public mind seem to be upon this 


» ‘point, that, amidst all the opinions a- 


bout the eventual success or utility of 
public works, we find but one senti- 
ment of approbation regarding the 


> advantages to be derived from laying 
: | the country open by roads and brid- 


ges. 


) The bridge of Marykirk, of which 


w we have given our readers a view in 


the annexed plate, and are farther to 
describe, was finished in the year 
1814. It is erected across the North 


Esk river, which divides the coun- 
* ‘ties of Forfar and Kincardine, a little 


‘above the Ferry and Mill of Craigo. 
Mt consists of four arches, being seg- 
"ments of a circle, measuring each fif- 
ty-cight feet in the span. The height 
Vof the roadway above the surface of 


a low, or summer water of the river, is 


twenty-four feet, the breadth is twen- 
ty-two feet, and the extent of the pa- 
rapet walls, or extreme length of this 
bridge, is three hundred and thirty- 
two feet. Towards the village of 
Marykirk, on the Kincardine side, 
the ground is flat, and here the ap- 
proach is formed in a winding direc- 
tion, by an embankment of earth, 
which extends about four hundred 
fect from the bridge, and contains 
about ten thousand cubic yards of for- 
cing, which can be increased at plea- 
sure, and the road rendered more 
easy, when the funds will admit.— 
The southern, or Forfarshire bank of 
the river, is precipitous. On this side 
the approach is about one mile in ex- 
tent. Where it leaves the old road 
to the ford, it enters the woods of Mr 
Carnegie of Craigo, and falls gently 
tu the Denburn: a pretty deep ravine, 
which occurs bere, is made up by an 
arch and embanking. Between this 


and the main bridge the road is cut 


thro’ a field to a considerable depth, 
so as to render the line of road quite 
easy. 

The stones for the abutments and 
piers of this bridge were procured 
chiefly from the quarry of Craigo, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, but all 
the stones for the arches, and other 
principal parts of the building, were 

brought 
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brought from the quarries of Lau- 
rieston and Brechin: some of these 
stones were of large dimensions, par- 
ticularly for the springing course of 
the arches, each stone of which mea- 
sured about two tons when taken from 
the quarry. The erection of this 
bridge, with its connecting works, 
occupied about three years, and the 
whole is said to have cost about 
£.10,000. 

This bridge had, for many years, 
been in contemplation, as an improve- 
ment of the greatest consequence to 


the extensive agricultural, district 


called the How of the Mearns. It 
now forms the direct road between 
Montrose and Lawrencekirk, leading 
also to Aberdeen by Banchory or Stone- 
haven. It connects also with one of 
the central roads through the High- 
Jands to Fochabers, by Fettercairn, 
Kincardine-O’Neil, and Huntly.— 
But the great object which the free- 
holders and gentlemen of Kincardine- 
shire had, in erecting the bridge of 


~Marykirk, was to avoid a dangerous 
ford, and a troublesome ferry, over the 


North Esk. This rapid river has its 
rise in the Braes of Angus, forming 
part of the range of the Grampians, 
and is the drain of the great basin or 
amphitheatre, called the How of the 


_ Mearns, consisting of many thousand 


acres of rich arable land, almost en- 
tirely shut up by surrounding moun- 
tains. From this situation of the 
neighbouring country, and its com- 
plete state of drainage, the waters 
are let off with such rapidity, that the” 
North Esk is one of the most turbu- 


lent streams upon the coast; and at 


its embouchure it has oftener than 
once changed its course in sucha 


“manner as to have given rise to very 


curious and interesting questions at 
jaw, between the proprietors of the 


salmon fishings. It is not therefore — 


to be wondered, that the landed inter- 
est and inhabitants of this populous 


district made considerable sacrifices 


fo obtain a bridge over this river, in 


so centrical a position, by which their 
intercourse with the market town and 
ort of Montrose is rendered com- 
pletely safe and commodious, <Ac., 
cordingly, as this improvement was 
to be attended with much comfort, 
- not only to the gentlemen who reside, 
-but was so evidently advantageous to 
the tenants and farmers in the neigh- 
hourhood, all classes were ready to 
come forward in support of the mea- 
sure. The town of Montrose, with the 
same liberal views, gave a sum of nio- 
ney in aid of this work, which is cal- 
culated to give much greater facility 
to the large shipments of grain annu- 
ally made at that port. It was still, 
however, a matter of great difficulty 
to raise by subscription so large a 
sum, for a provincial improvement of 
this kind, without the aid of Govern- 
ment ; and some could not see much 
distinction between the counties of 
Kincardine and Inverness in the eye 
of the British Parliament, and thought 
a sum should have been obtained in 
this way: but as aid from this quar- 
ter was not to be expected for a piece 
of road too contiguous to the great 
north roads to Aberdeen, along the 
coast by Bervie, or through the great 
vale of Strathmore, it was resolved 
to try this work by subscription, and 
sufficient funds were ultimately 0b- 
tained, from the liberal views of the 
proprietors and farmers of the coun- 
ty, through the exertions chiefly «f 
Sir Alex. Ramsay, Bart. the late Mr 
Taylor of Kirktonhill, and Mr Cron- 
bie of Phesdo. In 1811, application 
was made to Parliament, and an act 
obtained, appointing Trustees, ard 
titling them to levy a pontage bot 
upon foot passengers and 
In pursuance of this measure, 
Trustees had procured varicws plans 
from the Architects of the neighbour- 
‘ing towns, which were submitted to 
Mr Stevenson, Engineer, by whom? 
* design was afterwards prepared 
approved of, and agreeably to bis P A 
and specification, the works 
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tracted for, by Messrs Ross * and 
Smith of Aberdeen, and the whole has 
since been executed under the super- 
intendance of Mr David Logan, Ar- 
chitect, of Arbroath, much, it is be- 
lieved, to the satisfaction of the Trus- 
tees. The foundation stone was laid 
at the southern abutment of the bridge, 
on the 13th November 1811, with 
the usual formalities of masonry, by 
the late John Taylor, Esq. of Kirk- 
tonhill, and Miss Taylor, who assist- 


ed at the ceremony, in presence of 


several of the Trustees, and a crowd 
of spectators ; the Rev. James Shand, 
Minister of the parish of Marykirk, 
delivering an excellent prayer upon 
the occasion. During the first season 
of the contract, little was done to the 
building, and the summer of 1812 was 
occupied in turning the southmost 
arch, and building the several piers ; 
a work that was attended with very 


considerable difficulty, owing to their 


being founded, as stipulated, at a depth 
not Jess than nine feet under the low 
water mark of this impetuous river.— 
A steam engine of considerable power 
was employed in drawing the water 
from the foundation pits, which, not- 
withstanding, often gained on the work- 
men and broke in upon the coffer dams: 
but it deserves to be noticed, to the 
credit of the Inspector, and the per- 
severing exertions of the Contractors, 
that they completed the foundations in 
a very substantial manner without any 
material accident. In the month of 


* Mr Ross had been il! for some time, 
and died before the bridge of Marykirk was 
completed. He was a man of considerable 
eminence in the line of his profession, 
having executed several works of celebrity, 
particularly the Locks and Masonry of the 
Aberdeenshire Canal ; and the great Granite 
Arch over the Denburn, forming the prin- 
cipal approach to Aberdeen’ from the south- 
ward. He also contracted for building a 
chain of Martello Towers in Ireland, for the 
protection of Dublin Bay and neighbouring 


— coast, which he completed much to the sa- 


iy) tisfaction of Lord Cathcart, then comman- 


der in chief. 
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Sept. 1813, the key stone of the fourth 
and last arch was laid by Mrs Carne- 
gie of Craigo. In the course of the 
summer following, the arch over the 
Denburn, and the approaches on both 
sides of the bridge, were completed, 
and the new road by the bridge was 
opened to the public in the month of 
November following. 

We cannot dismiss the subject, 
without particularly noticing the spi- 
rited exertions of the ‘Trustees of the 
bridge of Marykirk in effecting, with- 
out the pecuniary aid of Government, 
an improvement which is deemed as 
respectable'as any provincial work in 
the kingdom. | 


April 1816. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


RARE BIRDS, 


‘ SPECIMEN of this bird 
Bittern) A ( Ardea stellaris Lin. ) 
was shot, about the middle of De- 
cember, at Tynefield, near Dunbar.— 
It has been preserved by Mr John 
Wilson, of the College, Edinburgh.— 
It appears to be a young bird, and 
not to have acquired its perfect plu- 
mage. When shot, it was sitting by 
the side of a ditch, or slow running 
rivulet, among reeds and long grass, 
under the shelter of a hedge. ‘The 
rivulet is frequented by small eels and 
by frogs; and the place was not more 
than 300 yards from the sea. 

Thirty years ago, we understand, 

‘this bird was not uncommon on the 
wilds and marshes of Lammermuir ; 
but it has now become so scarce, that 
the killing of a specimen forms an ar- 
ticle of news, at least to the naturalist. 
For several years past, not a single 
bittern has appeared on the stalls of 
the poultry market at Edinburgh, al- 
though high prices are given for all 
kinds of wild birds which, like it, are 
accounted delicacies for the table, and 

although 
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the bird was not unfrequent. 
In Lauderdale and Berwickshire it 


is called Bog-biutter, a name the sound 


of which somewhat resembles the un- 


couth loud notes occasionally uttered 
by the male, particularly during the 
breeding season; and which the moor- 
land herds of these districts confident- 
ly assert to be produced by the bird 
thrusting its bill into a reed and blow- 


ing with all its might. The English 
provincial name Mire-drum has a si- 


milar origin. Dr Latham suggested, 


that this peculiar noise was probably 
produced by means of a loose membrane 
at the division of the trachea, capable 


of considerable distension, and which 


can be filled with air and suddenly 
emptied at pleasure; but the late Col. 
Montagu, in bis Supplement to the 
Ornithological Dictionary, has given 
reasons for doubting whether this bea 
satisfactory explanation. 

It is only during the severe wea- 
ther of winter that the bittern re- 
moves from inland marshes, to the low 
grounds near the sea. 

Wood-chat. To the ornithologist it 
will be interesting to know, that an 
undoubted British specimen of this 
bird ( Lantus rutilus), has been shot 
near Exmouth, in Devonshire, and 
presented to Dr Leach of the Bri- 
tish Museum. Neither Pennant nor 
Latham seem ever to have seen the 
bird; and Montagu even hints a sus- 
picion that it did not exist here as a 
distinct species, The specimen we 
mention, however, possesses all the 


distinctive characters described by” 


older and by foreign writers. We 


may add, that the true Zurdus roseus 


of Linnzeus has lately been shot near 
Kingsbridge, also in Devonshire, and 
likewise presented to Dr Leach. 


CaNONMILLs, 
26th Dec. 1816. ‘a 


although in former times, when the MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
demand was less, the occurrence of 


NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


MONG other novelties, a vessel 

navigated by Steam was about to 
leave New York for Petersburgh when 
the last papers left that country ; and 
such is the confidence in her success, 
that a diplomatic character had enga- 
ged a passage in her.—To make pro- 
gress at sea, independently of fair 
winds, is a result which a few years 
since was little expected. How many 
changes in naval architecture and war- 
fare must be consequent on it! May 
it not render existing navies useless! 
This extensive voyage is in fulfilment 
of a contract made with Mr Fulton by 
the Emperor of Russia, allowing him 
the exclusive navigation of steam- 
boats in the Russian empire for 
twenty-five years. 

Lord Elgin’s marbles are arranging 
in the new room atthe British Museum, 
and, with those from Phygalia, will be 
open to public inspection in a few 
days. The suit of rooms, including 
the Townly collection, the Egyptian 
antiquities, the Elgin collection, and 
the Phygalian, will then be the rich- 
est in ancient sculptures in the werld, 
and form a proud attraction of the 
metropolis, which may be visited, free 
of cost, every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, during nine months oi 
the year. 

Dr Balfour, of Edinburgh, cures 
gout, for instance in the feet, by com- 
pression to the balls of the toes ; fric- 
tion to the cedematous parts; percus- 
sion to the ankles; and friction and 
percussion to the legs ;—surrounding 
all the parts, afterwards, with aroller; 
with brisk purgatives of decoction of 
senna and Epsom salts. 

The same gentleman has published 
thirty-three cases of the immediate 
cure of Rheumatism by compression, 
percussion, and friction, with slight 


laxatives. 
Abstract 
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Abstract of the Report of the Frexcu 
Nattonal Institute, on Drs GALL 
and SPURZHEIM’S Anatomy of the 
Brain. 


HE Physical class appointed M. 

M. Tenon, Portal, Sabatier, Pi- 
nel, and Cuvier, to report upon a 
memoir, entitled, Inquiries into the 
nervous system in general, and the 
brain in particular, by Drs Gall and 
Spurzheim. 

Experience very soon shewed the 
brain to be the material instrument of 
the mind, and the essential organ of 
animal life, as well as that the whole 
nervous system performs a very con- 
siderable part in the functions of ani- 
mal jife. It is, therefore, not asto- 
nishing that physicians, anatomists, 
and philosophers in all ages, have in- 
vestigated, with equal ardour, an or- 

of so much importance. It is 
with its study, that the history of ana- 
tomy commences and terminates.— 
Democritus and Anaxagoras dissect- 
ed the brain almost 3000 years ago, 
and Haller and Vicq- d’Azyr, and 
twenty living anatomists, have dis- 
sected it in our own times; but, 
strange to tell, there is not one of 
them who has not left discoveries to 
be made by his successors. 

Undoubtedly we cannot expect a 
physiological explanation of the ac- 
tion of the brain in animal life, like 
that of the other viscera. In these 
the causes and effects are of the same 
kind. When the heart causes the 
blood to circulate, it is one motion 
which produces another motion: when 
the stomach converts the food into 
chyle, it is the heat, moisture, gastric 
juice, and slow compression of its 
muscular coat, which unite to pro- 
duce, at the same time, a solution and 
trituration, greater or less, according 
to the species of animal, and the na- 
ture of its food. 

The functions of the brain are of a 
totally different order. They consist 


| Mreceiving, by means of the nerves, 


and in transmitting immediately to 
the mind, the impressions of the sen- 
ses ; in preserving the traces of these 
impressions, and in repreducing them 
with greater or less promptitude, dis- 
tinctness, and abundance, when the 
mind requires them for its operations, 
and when the laws of the association 
of ideas recal them: lastly, in trans- 
mitting to the muscles, always by means 
of the nerves, the desires of the will. 

Now these three functions suppose 
the mutual, but always incomprehen- 
sible influence of the divisible matter 
and the indivisible mind (moi;) a 
hiatus in the system of our ideas ne- 
ver to be supplied, an eternal stum- 
bling-block of all our philosophies. — 
But there is another difficulty not ne- 
cessarily connected with the former. 
We not only do not comprehend, and 
never shall be able to comprehend how 
any traces impressed on our brain can 
be perceived by the mind, and pro- 
duce images in it ; but however deli- 
cate our researches, these traces are 
in no way visible to our eyes, and 
their nature is perfectly unknown to 
us; although the effect of age and of 
disease upon the memory does not 
permit us to doubt of their existence, 
or of their seat. 

It seemed, at least, that the action 
of the nervous system upon the or- 
ganic life would be more easily ex- 
plained, as it is entirely physical, and 
we might expect, by means of inves- 
tigation, to discover in this system 
some texture, some intermixture, or 
direction of parts which would render 
it more or less analogous to the vas- 
cular or secreting organs. There was 
especially no reason to doubt, that it 
would be possible to unfold their dil- 
ferent portions, to assign their con- 
nectious, their relations, and respec- 
tive terminations, as easily as in the 
ether systems. 

This, however, has not happened. 
The texture of the brain, of the spinal 
marrow, and of the nerves, is so fine, 
so soft, that all that has been said of 

them 
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them is blended with conjectures and 
hypotheses; and the different masses 
which compose the brain are so thick, 
and have so little consistence, that 
the greatest dexterity is required to 
show all the parts of their structure. 
It is well known, that the opinion 
most generally received with regard 
to the minute organization of the 
brain, is, that the cortical substance 
of the hemispheres, and of the cere- 
bellum, being almost entirely vascular, 
is a sort of secreting organ: that the 
medullary substance, almost every- 
where of a fibrous appearance, is a 
collection of excreting vessels, or at 
least of conducting filaments ; that all 
the nerves are emanations from this 


~ substance, bundles of these vessels; that 


the medulla oblongata, and spinal mar- 
row, is itself a bundle larger than the 
others, from which the different pairs 
of spinal nerves go off in succession : 
lastly, that the nerves called celebral, 
are the first which go off from the 
great medullary mass of the encepha. 
lon; consequently, it is believed that 
all the influence of the nervous system 
upon organic life, as well as all the 
efforts of the will, descend from the 
brain along the nerves ; and that the 
impressions received from the exter- 
nal senses, reascend by the same 
route 3. but by a singular contradic- 
tion, at the same time that they make 
the medullary substance, and, conse- 
quently the nerves, originally extend 
to the whole of the cortical substance, 
several physiologists think themselves 
obliged to search for some circum- 
scribed place from which all the 
nerves emanate; or, what signifies the 
same thing, in which all the nerves 
terminate; in short, for what anato- 
inists call the seat of the soul. 

It must be allowed, that this has 
been for a very long time the opinion 
most generally received, and that it is 
still very prevalent; although the 
most prudent philosophers have never 
brought it forward but as an hypothe- 
sis very slightly supported by facts. 


Several of its partizans, however, 


have allowed themselves to be Jed in.. 


to doubts and contradictions. Hal- 
ler, for example, says in one place, 
that he cannot suppose that medullary 
fibres originate any where else than 


in the brain; in another, that every. 


nerve comes ultimately from the me- 
dul!a of the brain or cerebellum ; 
while, in a third place, he supposes 
that the cineritious matter of the spin- 
al marrow may form them in the same 
manner as that of the brain. 

In fact, this distribution of the 
cineritious matter in different parts of 
the nervous system, Was one strong 
argument against the exclusive im- 
portance ascribed to the encephalon, 
and to it might be added several 
others. 

It might be remarked at all times, 
that the action of the nerves upon or- 
ganic life continues for some time, 
after the brain no longer ¢ ntributes 
to it. 

Well known experiments upon in- 
sects and worms proved, that if in 
man, and the other animals where the 
brain is very large, this organ is ne- 
cessary to the functions of animal life, 
it is not always so in those species 
where it is of less size, and that in 
some of these we may even instan- 
tancously produce, by dividing it, two 
centres of volition and sensation. 

It has also been known for a very 
long period, that the spinal marrow 
does not diminish in proportion to the 
nerves which go off from it, 2s 1 
ought to do if it were only a bundle 
of these nerves sent from the brain; 
that, on the contrary, it swells at cer- 
tain places, from whence the largest 
nerves go off. Prof. Soemmerring 
has recently remarked, that the size 
of the medulla oblongata in animals 18 
not in proportion to that of the brain 
as it ought to be, if it were a conge 
ries of excretory tubes from the brain; 
but that, on the contrary, it 1s often 
in an inverse proportion; the succes: 
sive investigations of Monro, uggal 
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ka, Reil, have given us ideas of the 
structure of the nerves quite different 
from those which we would be obliged 
to form if we were to derive all of 


them from the medullary substance of 


the encephalon, and by it from the 
cortical substance. Several physiolo- 
gists, therefore, within these few 
years, have again begun to consider 
the nervous system as a net-work, all 
the portions of which contribute, in a 
certain degree, and especially accord- 
ing to their size, to the organization 
and functions of the whole; and not 
as a tree which, having "ealy one 
trunk, distributes itself into branches 
and twigs, after the manner, for ex- 
ample, of the arterial system. 

Drs Gall and Spurzheim, in adopt- 
ing this opinion, do not adduce new 
proofs of it, but only repeat those 
which we have stated, and which had 
been brought forward many years le- 
fore. 

We, therefore, readily agree with 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim, with regard 
to the general idea which they enter- 
tain, as well as a great many anato- 
mists, of the nervous system. But 
while they, with so many others, con- 
sider it as a net-work, they have some 

articular ideas concerning the links 
and knots of which this net-work is 
composed ; and here the part of their 
doctrine begins which is peculiar to 
them. 

As far as we have been able to un- 
derstand, it appears to us that it may 
be reduced to the ten following heads, 
or ositions— 

‘he cineritious matter is the 


Satits of the medullary filaments ; 


wherever it exists, these filaments are 


produced ; it exists wherever they are 


produced. Whenever a medullary 


bundle crosses cineritious matter, it 


is enlarged by filaments received from 


» the latter, and none of these bundles 


enlarge without the concurrence of 


)this matter, whether it form a sensi- 
pile enlargement, or only follow and 
the medullary bundle. 


© December 1816. 
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2. The spinal marrow is not a bun- 
dle of nerves descending from the 
brain. ‘The spinal nerves arise by fi- 
laments, some of which ascend, others 
descend ; this is observed especially 
in brute animals. The cineritious 
matter of the internal part of the spi- 
nal marrow is the matrix of these fi- 
laments ; the spinal marrow swells 
wherever it gives off a pair of nerves, 
and the more the larger that these 
nerves are. ‘Thus the spinal marrow of 
the larger animals, as well as that of 
insects and worms with red blood, is 
only a series of ganglia, which give 
off nerves ; but all these ganglia com- 
municate with each other. 

3. The nerves commonly called ce- 
rebral, and which arise ..um the un- 
der part of the encephalon, and chTef- 
ly from the medulla oblongata, do not 
come from the brain any more than 
the others; on the contrary, when 
we follow separately the roots of each 
of these into the substance of the me- 
dulla oblongata, we see that they re- 
ascend from the medulla towards the 
point where they appear externally, 
and that they do not ascend from the 
brain, to pass through the medulla 
oblongata. 

4. The brain and cerebellum are 
themselves only developments of bun- 
dies which have come from the me- 
dulla oblongata, in the same manner 
as the nerves proceed from it. 

The brain, in particular, arises 
principally from the bundles called 
pyramidal eminences, which cross 
each other in passing out of the me- 
dulla oblongata, each going to the 
opposite side to that from which it 
comes ; they swell out first in crossing 
the pons varolit, again in passing over 
the tubercles called thalum? optici, 
and a third time in those called cor- 

striata, always from the addition 
of medullary filaments, which the ci- 
neritious matter, contained in these 
three parts, adds to those they origi- 
nally consisted of. The cerebellum 
comes from bundles called processus 
cerebelic 
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] cerebelli ad medullam, or corpora res- 

: tiformia, which receive an addition of 

filaments.once only from the cineriti- 

; \ ous matter of what is called corpus 


5. These two pairs of bundles, af- 
ter receiving these additions, after 


having assumed consequently a di- 
' verging direction, termimate each in 
} two large expansions, covered exter- 


nally by cineritious matter, which on- 

ly here deserves the name of cortical 

substance ; and these expansions, 

folded in various ways, form what are 

called the hemispheres of the brain, 

the lobes, and the vermiform proces- 

ses of the cerebellum, | 

6. From the whole extent of these 

expansions, other medullary filaments 

are produced, which converge from 

the two sides of the brain and cerebel- 

lum, towards the middle line, where 

’ the filaments of the one side unite 

‘ with those of the other, and form 
° what are called the commissures. 

The corpus callosum, the fornix, 

and its appendages, form the largest 

of the commissures of the brain; the 

anterior commissure is that which 

joins the middle lobes. The commis- 

sure of the cerebellum is composed of 

the transverse layers of the pons va- 

rolii. 

7. When we remove or lacerate 

the converging fibres which go to the 

corpus callosum, and which serve as a 

ceiling to the lateral ventricles, there 

only remains under the cineritious 

substance, a medullary part lining it, 

and following all its folds ; and far 

| from forming a solid mass, as has 

' been hitherto supposed, there is al- 


3 


\ ways in the middle of each convolu- 
tt tion of the brain and cerebullum a 
} solution of continuity, and by employ- 

q. ing proper care, we may unfold this 


portion of the medulla, as we would 


, were alone. In a word, each convolu- 
} tion is a kind of small pulse, or canal, 
) closed externally by a double layer of 

\ Cineritious and medullary matter, and 
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unfold the cineritious substance if ‘it 


on the side of the ventricle by the 
converging medullary fibres. 

8. As the pairs of bundles forming 
the brain and cerebellum have their 
commissures, those which form the 
nerves have often theirs also, which 
may be very easily demonstrated in 
the second, the fourth, fifth, and se- 
venth pairs, and very probably in 
others. 

9. The ganglia spread over the 
whole body are small masses of cine- 
ritious matter, which certain nerves 
pass through, and where they are 
strengthened as the pedunculi of the 
brain are increased in the thalami op- 
tici and corpora striati. 

These two pairs of Tubercles, then, 
are true ganglia to these pedunculi. 
The cineritious matter of the cortical 
part of the brain and cerebellum may 
likewise be regarded as a ganglion of 
the commissures, or converging fibres, 
That of the inner part of the spinal 
marrow forms, in like manner, the 
primary ganglia of the spinal nerves, 
The cerebral nerves have probably 
each of them a particular ganglion, 
and it is easy to demonstrate it in se- 
veral of them. The cineritious mat- 
ter, and consequently the ganglia, 
may therefore be compared to the mu- 
cous expansion which covers all the 
extremities of the nerves of the skin, 
of the intestines, and even the pulp of 
the labyrinth, and the sort of mucous 
varnish which covers the retina. 

10. From these nine articles, all 
merely anatomical, all more or less 
susceptible of being verified, a tenth 
results, which completes, and is the 
essential character of the anatomical 
doctrines of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, 
viz. that each pair of nerves forms 4 
particular system; that all these sys- 
tems communicate together, and re- 
unite in the great cord of the medulla 
oblongata and spinal marrow ; and, 
lastly, that the brain and cerebellum, 
far from being the origin or source of 
this cord, are, on the contrary, 24 


appendix or sort of diverticulum, ~~ 
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from the medalla oblongata, and do 
not descend from the brain 5 and that 
in general, they have very much 
weakened, not to say overturned, the 
system which makes all the nerves 


ved for certain functions, but recei- 
ving an influence from all the parts of 
the cord, and exercising one upon 
them by means of their communica- 
tions. 


mist can perceive any obscurity in 
this new explanation ot the ten prin- 
cipal articles premised by the authors 
of the memoir which we are ‘examin- 
ing ; they have, besides, acknowledg- 
ed them to be the true expression of 
their opinion. 

We have repeated all the observa- 
tions of Drs Gall and Spurzheim ; 
we have even submitted to a new 
examination, part of those which were 
made by older authors, but connected 
with theirs. We, therefore, think 
that we have fulfilled, as far as lay in 
our power, the commission with which 
the class has honoured us. 

We are far from adopting all the 
views and all the observations related 
in the memoir of these anatomists, 
but we are also far from rejecting 
them entirely. 

It appears to us, Ist, That Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim have the merit, 
not of having discovered, but of hav- 
ing recalled to the attention of physio- 
logists, the continuity of the fibres 
which extend from the medulla ob- 
longata into the hemispheres, and in- 
to the cerebellum, which Vieussens 
first detailed, and the decussation of 
the filaments of the pyramidal emi- 
nences described by Mistichelli, by 
Francis Petit, and by Santorini, but 
with regard to which some doubt had 
been entertained. 

2d, That they are the first who have 
distinguished the two orders of fibres, 
of which the medullary matter of the 
hemispheres appears to be composed ; 
the one of which diverges from the 
pedunculi, while the other converges 
towards the commissures. 

“3d, That, by umiting their obser- 
WWations with those of their predeces- 
Sors, they have made it very probable, 
thatthe nerves called cerebral ascend 


We do not think that any anato- 


come originally from the brain. 

But it also appears to us, Ist, That 
they have generalized rather in an in- 
considerate manner, the resemblance 
of structure, and of functions in the 
various cineritious, or asli-coloured 
masses which are met with im the 
different parts of the nervous sys- 
tem. 

2d, That the idea which they en- 
tertain of a solution of continuity in 
the middle of the medullary matter of 
each circumvolution, which would per- 
mit of its being unfolded like a pipe 
or a purse, requires to be expressed 
in more definite terms than they have 
hitherto done, so as to indicate, that 
there is no complete proof of an abso- 
lute solution of continuity, but only of 
a more feeble cohesion. 

We ought however to remark, that 
these two articles do not affect their 
general result, with regard to the 
kind of separation and of reserve into 
which they place the brain; and we 
ought, at the same time, to allow 
physiologists and pathologists to judge 
how far this kind of separation or 
laying aside, which anatomy seems to 
point out, is justified by facts, and. 
how far it may favour the explanation 
of the numerous and astonishing plie- 
nomena of organic and animal life, 
and especially of those in which these 
seem sometimes dependant upon, some- 
times distinct from, each other. 

We think ourselves, however, ob- 
liged to finish our investigation, by 
remarking, that, if we were even to 
adopt the greater number of the ideas’ 
of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, we would 
still be far from knowing the relations, 
the uses, and the connexions of ail the 
parts of the brain. 

So long as we have not even a 
well-grounded conjecture with regard 
to the functions of the pituitary gland, 
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of the infundibulum, of the mammil- 
lary eminences, of the cords passing 
from these eminences into the sub- 
stance of the thalann, of the pineal 
gland, and of its pedunculi, we must 
apprehend, that any system whatever, 
with regard to the functions of the 
brain, is very incomplete, since it will 
not embrace these parts so numerous, 
‘so considerable, and so intimately 
connected with the whole of this im- 
portant organ. 

This is almost finishing with as 
much doubt, and as much uncertainty, 
as we began; but one can only re- 
quire, on every subject, the degree of 
probability of which it admits ; and 


questions with which we have been 
engaged in this report, have no imme- 
diate and necessary connection with 
the physiological doctrine taught by 
Dr Gall, with regard to the functions 
and the influence of the relative size 
of the different parts of the brain, 
and that all that we have examined 
with respect to the structure of the 
encephalon might be equally true or me 
false, without any conclusion being 4 
drawn for or against this doctrine, : 
which can only be determined by ‘Ry 
quite different means. 


Given at the Institute, the 15th 
April 1808. | | 


the natural philosopher always per- (Signed) Wret 

forms his task very well, when he enon, Portal, Sabatier, Pinel, Cuvier. 

neither exaggerates, nor diminishes this The class approves of this report, ae 

probability, and when he fixes its de- and adopts its conclusions. | y 
ree with precision. 

5 It is gf at to repeat once Conform to the Extract, 4 

more, if it were only for the informa- (Signed) CuviER, Perpetual See | ; 

tion of the public, that the anatomical cretary. 


General View of the Trade and Navigation of GREAT BRriTAI, in the years 
1814 and 181 5. 
(From Accounts presented to the House of Commons, 25th March 1816.) 


An Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, and 

the nember of Men and Boys usually employed in navigating the same, 

which belonged to the several Ports of the British Empire, on the 30th 
September, in the Years 1814 and 1815. 


1814. 1815. 
Ships.| Tons. | Men. || Ships.| Tons. | Men 
England . . |17,102|2,088,204] 131,07: 17,346]2,139,301) 135,006 
Scotland . . | 2,783} 241,578] 17,90CH 2,863] 254,926 
Ireland . | 1,183} 61,769} 1,163) 60,123 
Plantations .. . | 2,868} 202,795) 14,79] 2,991) 203,445 
Guernsey. 65 6,928 528 61 6,662 ~ 
} Jersey. . . | 69 6,794] 69 7,519] 626 
VW Isle of Man . . | 8,897] 2,207] 367] 9,300} 2,285 
t 24,418|2,616,965| 172,786] 24,860]2,681,276) 177,509 
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SPECIES OF GOODS. 


| Year L514. | Year 1815. 


ALMONDS of all sorts 
Annotto 
Ashes, Pear] and Pot 
Bacon and Hams 
Barilla J 
Bark, Oak, and 
Borax 
Brimstone. 
Bristles, Undrest ‘ 
Camphire. 
Cassia Lignea ‘ 
Cheese 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 4 4 
Cochineal and Granilla 
Cocoa 
Codfish 
Coflee 


Copper, Unwrought, in Beiske and 
ork 

Corn, Grain, “Meal, and Flour ‘ 

Cortex, Peruvianus 

Cows and Oxen 

Currants 

Elephants Teeth 

Feathers for Beds 

Figs 

Flax, Rough 

Gum Arabic 

— Senegal 


Hemp, Rough ; 


Horses 

Jalap 

Indi > ; 

Tron in Bars, 
Isinglass 
Lemons and Oranges 
Linens, Foreign 
Mace 

Madder, and Magder Roots 


er ete 


Nutmegs 


Oi), Train and Blubber 


£.31,082 
48,641 
68,526 
39,809 
70,814 
$7,258 
17,056 
10,620 
25,685 
28,180 
161,926 
13,750 
13,497 
995,615 
55,433 
77,353 
154,516 
111,459 


35,789 | 


6,448,214 
8,552 
$4,803 
1,210,225 
28,390 
17,441 
120,182 
16,399 
9,817 
9,769 
949,981 
10,441 
23,241 
4,150 
463,573 
$01,828 
4,102 
305 
975,603 
214,097 
18,686 
35,747 
216,649 
66,174 
401,068 
92,969 
64,929 
134,639 
469,855 
108,938 


£.11,946 
8,606 
171,821 
857 
41,442 


41,865 


96,661 
59,245 
88,858 
$3,208 

173,382 
10,498 
30,516 
160,473 
76,345 
204,857 
89,135 
50,450 
26,819 
5,339,834 
15,609 
52,825 
395,590 
17,630 
1,125 
191,200 
22,207 
7,360 
13,275 
633,040 
7,612 


21,586 
621,822 
382,121 

1,245 
6,013 
775,019 
208,819 

18,263 

33,578 
136,933 
160,617 
244,918 

78,274 
148,792 

41,569 
323,481 
213,921 

Piece 
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from all parts of the World 


—6- 804 Trade and Navigation of Great Britain. 
O ficial Value of Imports into Great Britain—continucd. 

SPECLES OF GOODS. Year 1814. |Year 1815. 
Piece Goods of India . | £.919,013] £.986,670 
Pitch and Tar ; 96,809 208,840 
Raisins. 86,477| 117,837 
Rhubarb, ; 14,281 24,065 
Salt Petre . ; ‘ 87,988 84,672 
Seeds, Clover 24,730 30,698 
—— Flax and Linseed ‘ ‘ 184,717 97,283 
Rape . ; 83,500} 60,082 
Shumac “bits ‘ 20,926 17,877 
Sik, Raw. 703,009 601,968 
——Thrown ‘ 774,867 429,287 
Skins and Furs . ‘ ‘ é 274,130 199,482 
Spirits, Foreign, viz. Brandy P ° 123,152 130,144 
Geneva 41,639 27,814 
—— Rum 776,009 605,591 
Succus Liquoritie . 38,319 31,722 
Sugar, Raw . : 5,493,137| 5,440,227 
Tallow 631,833 695,745 
Tea . | 2,611,055| 9,560,221 
Tobacco. | 416,353 
Turpentine, Common 29,507 99,994 
Wax, Bees . ‘ 37,386 16,141 
Whalefins . 147,368, 97,518 
Wines 766,292 768,568 
Wood, Deals, and Deal Ends ; ; 50,870 77,119 
Fustic ‘ 50,019 44,151 
—— Logwood 163,632 152,695 
—— Mahogany 89,036 193,246 
—— Masts and Spars ° 100,229 188,930 
—— Redwood Camwood 67,572 89,641 
—— Staves a 34,770 | 53,423 
—— Timber Fir. 120,867 219,972 
— and Plank Oak . 30,840 62,635 
Wool, Cotton 2,030,862| 3,325,664 
—— Shee - | 744,639] 654,551 
Yarn, Linen Raw ss, 272,502 250,757 
All other Articles. 1,072,421} 1,076,025 
and Colonial £ $2,743,634] $1,891,066 
Value pf Irish and Manufactores 3,816,154] 4,096,516 
Total Value of Imports into Great rr t £} 36,559,788| 35,987,582 
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SPECIES OF GOODS. Year ISIt+. | Year 1815. 
Alum £.12,494 £.19,0338 
Bacon and Hams, 51,959 51,853 
Bark, British Oak, for Teaners 42,972 46,082 
Beef Pork salted 180,171 122,574 
Beer and Ale 83,399 95,831 
Brass and Copper Manufactures ‘ 351,323 575,361 
Bread and Biscuit . ‘ 169,246 62,300 
Butter and Cheese. ‘ 64,567 76,144 
Cabinet and Upholstery Ware ; 126,439 142,375 
Coals and Culm . 975,397 697,602 
Cordage #3,411 87,040 
Corn, Grain, Meal and Flour ; 238,181 284,612 
Cotton Manufactures ‘ . | 16,684,002] 21,683,929 
—- Yarn ‘ 1,185,100 $70,994 
Earthenware of all Sorts 83,457 191,139 
Fish of all Sorts , ‘ , 285,684 809,423 
Glass of all Sorts 216,578 231,751 
Haberdashery and Millinery . $5,527 39,975 
Hardwares and Cutlery . 354,682 $71,330 
Hats, Beaver and Felt ° ‘ 239,289 246,174 
—— of all other Sorts ; 145,232 85,549 
Hops 83,785] 73,378 
Iron and Steel, wrought and unwrought 1,094,757| 1,127,370 
"= Lead and Shot ‘ 93,209 162,429 
Leather, wrought and unwrought 204,774 199,523 
: — Saddlery and Harness 81,206 126,112 
Linen Manufactures ‘ 1,543,436] 1,618,575 
Melasses 4 85,352 106,601 
Musical! Instruments 72,392 86,437 
Oil Train, of Greenland Fishery 69,168 22,903 
Plate, Plated Ware, gee we and Watches 183,976 272,736 
Salt ° * 397,168 $78,875 
Saltpetre, British ‘ 24,931 11,174 
Seeds ofall Sorts. . 87,872 65,911 
Silk Manufactures. ‘ 219,302 257,923 
Soap and Candles. 128,716 112,428 
Stationary of all Sorts ‘s 237,827 242,095 
Sugar refined 1,579,609] 1,765,501 
Tin unwrought 79,539 93,784 
=——— and Pewter Wares, and Tin Plates 226,009 318,382 
Tobacco, British Manufactured 1,554 649 
Whalebone 29,932 10,217 
Woollen Manufactures 5,628,601} 7,480,406 
All other Articles. 2,649,912) 2,788,975 
Vv itish and I 
Bota! \ red 36,092,167| 44,053,455 
Oficial 
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Trade and Navigation of Great Britain. 


Value of and Colonial Merchandise expor ‘ted from Great 


SPECIES OF GOODS. 


| Year 1814 | Year 1815. 


Annotto 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot . ° 
Cassia Lignea ms 
Cinnamon. 
Cloves 
Cochineal and Granilla 
Cotlee ‘ad ‘ 
Corn, Grain, “Meal, and Flour 
Currants. 
Hides, Raw and Tanned * 
Tron in Bars 
Linens, Forei 
Nutmegs 
Oil, Ordinary Olive . 
—-- Train . 
Pepper 
Piece Goods of India 
Pimento ‘ : 
Raisins ‘ ‘ 
Rice 
Saltpetre 
Silk, Raw and Thrown 
Skins and Furs 
Spirits, Brandy 
eneva 
Rum 
Sugar, Raw 
be 
Logwood 
All other Articles °° . ° 


Total Value of Foreign and Celooiat see 
andise exported . 


£.68,135| 
25,131 40,624 
14,687 16,06) 
21,913 $3,922 

98,913 80,510 
102,958 116,742 
71,892 90,275 
166,353 71,835 
61,788 28,503 
8,071,982] 6,074,348 
76,515 126,996 
91,870 $6,661 
15,842 40,140 
96,280 40,032 

40,754 42,083 
135,917 211,927 
1,077,235 849,640 
133,762 182,492 
177,342 103,501 
50,832 52,493 
30,323 47,450 

60,134 13,898 
43,366 25,724 
565,080 465,731 
1,295,934! 1,885,747 
58,687 71,296 
24.347 15,191 
74,681 59,597 
27,384 50,404 
114,198 144,802 
28,340 22,65 
237,928 108,283 
"14,277 70,666 
1,160,610} 1,054,100 
2,394,107 |  1,98%,585 
1,548,180 891,292 
212,202 256,484 
542,432 944,415 
30,739 18,702 
175,635 83,822 
-866,270 397,954 
824,391 780,405 
20,499,347| 16,930,459 
The 
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The ANTIQUARIAN REPERTORY ; 07, 
A sertes of Essays illustrative of our 
ScorTrisH ANTIQUITIES. 


No. VIII. 


** Antiquam exquirite matrem.” 


The Roman Invasion, and Mili- 
tary Antiquities of that People in 
BRITAIN. 


Respectfully inscribed to A. Carson, Esq. 
F.A.S. A Gentleman eminent for his 
knowledge of our Classical Antiquities. 


YW HEN we contemplate for a mo- 

ment those vast and mighty em- 
pires, those formidable nations, and 
warlike armaments, which yielded to 
the overwhelming power of ancient 
Rome, we are astonished to think 
that a small and circumscribed island, 
such as Britain, devoid in a great 
measure of military resources, should 
have been able to cope with, and 
finally to arrest the progress of their 
unconquered legions. 

After subduing the southern ex- 
tremity of the island, Agricola, in his 
third campaign, is said to have push- 
ed his conquest as far northward as 
the “Zstuartum Taum,” and even 
to the “ Ptoroton of Ptolomy.”? This 
theory rests solely on unfounded as- 
‘sertion, and controvertible evidence ; 
fer, in the first place, no Roman re- 
mains have been found beyond tlie 
extremity of the Damnii, much less 
4in the remote kingdoms of the Vico- 
‘magi, or Epedett. Secondly, the ge- 


neric name, Zaum, has been complete- . 


sly misunderstood by the commentators 
on Tacitus. Zau, in the Cambro 
‘British, signifies merely an expansion, 
an stuary, an inland sea, and is not 


’ applicable to the River Tay in par- 


ticular, more than to the Solway, or 
the vestuary of the Deva, or Dee.— 
"Had Agricola penetrated to the Cale- 


Wonian Taum in his third expedition, 


Dec. 1816. 
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there would certainly have been no 
occasion for him to haye retreated so 
far backward as to the dominions of 
the Brigante, the boundaries of Cum- 
berland and Northumberland: as it 
is well known, that his attack upon 
the Novante was made from that 
kingdom. The Solway Frith appears 
sufficiently obvious to have been the 
extremity of the Roman conquest, in 
this their third campaign, so that 
Agricola never saw the Tay till after 
the celebrated battle of the  Afons 
Grampus.” In his fourth campaign, 
Agricola, A.D. 81, explored an over- 
ran that immense mountainous region 
lying between the “ inna stua- 
rium,” (the Solway) and the“ Glotta 
Astuarium,” (the Clyde), which 
flows so far into the interior of the 
country, as to leave only a very nar- 
row isthmus: here he formed, with 
immense labour, a formidable Pra- 
tentura, and exiled the warlike re- 
mains of the Damnit, and the Ata 
cott?, into a now insulated region *. 
Much yet remained to be done be- 
fore the untamed spirit of the moun- 
tains could be broken, and the eagles 
of Rome build their eyries in safety, 
on the battled summits of Ben-Cruach- 
an, or Ben-More. Those immense 
regions extending to the west, inha- 
bited by the Novant, the Damni', 
and a part of the Se/gova, had, as yet, 
been impenetrable to their troops, and 
their warlike hordes frequently hung 
upon the wing, and harassed the ad 
vanced guard of the conquering army. 
Agricola, in order that the annex- 
ed provinces might remain in safety, 
resolved to invade those western do- 
minions, and reduce them solely to the 
Roman power; for this purpose he 
prepared to carry on his invasion both 
by sea and land, embarked his forces 
on the opposite coast at a place called 
“* Kill-bride Bay,” in Comberland, 
and Janded at “ Loch-brow,”’ near the 
Pow- 


* Vita Agric. XXIIL 
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Powfoot *, in the kingdom of the Se/zo- 
ve. Being now in the midst of a bold 
and hitherto unconquered people, it be- 
came necessary to throw up ramparts, 
and dig ravines and fosses for his de- 
fence. Accordingly, traces of a hith- 
erto unnoticed Vicinal way leads off 
from this place due north, below 
Whitecroft, past Dalton, and so on, 
till it joins the grand western zter on 
Berren-Gael Moor. This immense 
fosse is upwards of twenty feet in 
breadth, the sloping bank on each 
side being raised nearly ten feet, and 
must have been cut the whole way 
through an extensive forest; as a 
chain of morasses stretches frem Pow- 
foot to the river Annan, in this di- 
rection. One part of the army ap- 
pears to have filed off by this passage, 
to join the main body of the troops 
encainped on Berren-Gael, while the 
remaining cohorts directed their course 
due west, and began to penetrate the 
vast woods on the Locher. The first 
thing te be accomplished was to hew 


down the trees and construct a pas-. 


sage across the swamps and fens, 
formed by the choaked-up waters of 
this stagnant flood {; which, being 


“ That a landing was effected at this 
spot, and not at the mouth of the Lecher, 
nearly seven miles to the westward, is evi- 
dent, from vast quantities of that superior 
kind of brick for which the Romans were 
so famous in their manufacture, have been 
found near this spot, and fragments of pa- 
terz, and other similar remains, have been 
Met with in the vicinity. One of those 
bricks, of a very superior hue and texture, 
marked with hieroglyphic characters, is in 
the possession of J. R. Irving, Advocate, 
from Foot-man-brig +, in the neighbour- 
ho d of Powfoot. 

_ } The Locher is a large stagnant river in 
Dumfries-shire, flowing through the midde 
of an immense morass, thirteen miles in 
length, by five in treadth. This place ap- 
pears to have been formerly a large inlet, 
er arm of the sea; as several canoes similar 


+ Foot-man-brig, from the Celtic, Fealin, . 


2 grove; mean, the middle; and brig, a 
bridge, the middle of the grove. 


accomplished, they passed over and 
encamped right against Wardlaw- 
hill, the first Celtic fortress in that 
department of the country, a few miles 
to the north of that great bounding 
estuary ‘* The Solway sea.” This 


place has very erroneously been de- 


nominated the “ Mons Uxillum,” of 


Ptolemy, by former antiquaries ; 
whereas, in fact, it scarcely deserves 
the appellation of a Cuer, or fastness, 
at all, much less of one of the most 
important British strengths in the 
western kingdom. But what is cer- 
tainly worthy of notice, and has 
escaped the penetration of every writ- 
er, whether ancient or modern, is, 
that here is the local site of “ Cad- 
wriacth,”” pronounced Catrat/, render- 
ed immortal, by the glorious, tho’ inef- 
fectaal of the Crmbric tribes, 
against the Saxons of Deira, and 
Bernicia. Cadwrizth in the an- 
cient Celtic simply signifies ward, or 
watch; and the Saxonised prefix daw, 
a fill, ¥rom this situation Agricola 
sent out his detachments to explore 
the country, and cut a passage thro’ 
the remaining parts of the woods: 
which, being done, he gave orders to 
strike the tents and ford the Nidus, 


(or Nith,) near to where Dumfries * 


to those of the Esquimaux, or North Ame- 
rican Indians, have been dug up at the depth 
of eight feet below the moss, and at the dis- 
tance of ten and twelve miles from the se@. 
It appears to have been converted into 4 
wood after the reeeding of the waters, @ 
large trees are constantly found lying above 
the stratum of sleech and sand. There '* 
every reason to suppose that Agricola opel'- 
ed a passage through the whole extent of 
this wood. The trees which were then cut 
down have been recently dug up sever! 
feet below the surface; and a causeway 
formed of these trees has also been discover 
ed a little to the N. W. of Comlongan Ca 
tle, and pointing towards Caerlaverock, ° 
Wardlawhill, in Nithsdale, where Agricola 
pitched his first camp. 


* Dumfries, from the Celtic Drum: 
ridge; and freyth, the frith, the ridge ¥P” 
the frith 
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Ten miles and a half ina south- 
west direction from the Moat of Urv, 
on the west banks of the Deva, or Dee, 

at 


is at present situated, and so proceed 


by aS. W. direction, into the neigh- 


bouring parish of Kirkgunzeon. 

Remains of military ways have 
been traced; numbers of coins, me- 
dals, and intaglios have been dug up, 
and various pieces of armour found 
in this district. From hence he di- 
rected his march across the country, 
and pitched bis “ Castra AEstiva,” at 
the Afloat of Urr, where remains both 
of British and of Roman strengths are 
to be seen on the western banks of 
that river. 

On the estate of Mr Maxwell of 
Munches, in this neighbourhood, were 
found several legionary spear-heads, 
which appeared to have been made of 
a very bard kind of brass *. 


* Statistical Account, V. 142. 

Ibid. 142, XI. 70. 

That the brass weapons found in the 
cairnes and tumuli of this island were of 
Roman origin, is a position altogether un- 
authenticated and erroneous. They used 
brass, but not in constructing their weapons 
of warfare. These weapons were undoubt- 
edly of Celtic origin, as we find no mention 
of them made by any of the ancient Roman 
writers. 

** Hastati spargunt fastas hit ferreus im- 
ber,” says Ennius, which plainly shews how 
much iron was superior to brass in their es- 
timation ; of course, all those brazen spear- 
heads, axes, swords, and other implements, 
belonged exclusively to the northern nations, 
and are never to be found in Roman cairnes 
or tumuli, except in those where hecatombs 
of victims have been sacrificed, and their 
armour thrown into the Rogus, to propitiate 
the manes of the mighty dead. 

In various parts of this country where 
the imperial eagles never flew, vast quanti- 
ties of brazen armour and domestic utensils 
have frequently been dug up, but especially 


"in Cornwall, where are no traces of this 
great and mighty people. 


** Cambden's Brit. Corn.” 

Even the Galea of the Romans were more 

frequently composed of iron than of brass; 

as. we learn from the command of Cwsar 

#sued to his troops at the battle of Phar- 

Faciem Ferri, Miles.”—Flor, IV. p. 2. 


. The only brazen instruments made use of 


My this people were their military trumpets. 


were the tule, nearly similar te our 


try. That their urns, instead of coarse gra. 


modern trumpet ; the corns, similar to our 
French horn; the buccina, similar to, and 
used for the same purpose as our modern 
bugle, viz. to set the watches, and assemble 
the parade; and the litwus, or clarion, all 
of brass, from whence the trumpeters were 


designated Eneatores.—Vide Tacit. Hist. V- 
22.—Lucan, VIIT. 24.—Livy, VIIT. 35.— 


Virg. Ain. VI. 167.—Suet. Jul. 32. and 


Hor. Ode. I. &e. 

It is certaiu, from the concurring testi- 
monies of ancient authors, that the Goths, 
the Danes, and the Angles, used axes, 
swords, and spears, exclusively of brass, and 
that they were either buried or thrown in- 
to the fire along with their dead ; but those 
found in tumuli along with urns, inscribed 
with any of the following letters, are un- 
doubtedly Roman, V. S. L. M.—M. O. D. 
—0. F.—0. 0.—O. D. A. V. which signi- 
fy, ** Votum Solvit lubens Merito.”—** Ma- 
rito Ollam Dedit.”—** Olla Ossuaria.”—** Ol- 
la data a viro.” §e. 

At a place called the Mill of Buittle, 
there was found, some years ago, three Ro- 
man coins of silver, one of Tiberius, one of 
Hadrian, and one of Commodus.—Stat. Acc. 
AT. 71. 

About three miles north of Urr Moat, on 
the farm of Glenarm, there was discovered 
in a cavern, on removing a quantity of stones 
in a quarry, a Roman cinereal urn of a 
gravelly brown earth, six and a quarter in- 
ches in diameter, and five and a quarter in- 
ches in height, and which contained a black 
substance like tar. Several urns of the 
same kind were found along with it, but 
they were destroyed by the workmen.—J0id. 
Account of the Ant. Society of Scotland, p. 
1l. p. 55. This cavern appears to have 
been a Roman cemetery. In the year 1776, 
a piece of a Homan sword of fine brass, and 
a round pin of the same metal, were found 
in Caer-lochan-Cairn, on a hill in the lands 
of Chapelearn, about four and a half miles 
S. W. from Glenarm.” Jb.—Had the gen- 
tleman who drew up the account of these 
venerable remains been at all conversant in 
Roman and Celtic Antiquities, he would 
certainly have known that the Romans ex- 
cavated no caves or cemeteries in this coun- 


velly materials, were always of a superior 
texture and construction, and unvaryingly 
inscribed with sepuichral initials. But that 
ever a Roman sword or gladius of tine irass 
was found in @ g#irne, is an outrage against 

al 
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at a — called Spyland, may be 


traced several Roman stations, all 
formed on this warlike Iter. These 
camps are in the midst of innumerable 
British strengths, which seem to have 
been bravely defended against the en- 
croachments of a foreign foe. On the 
farm of Little Spyland, there is a large 
British fort, of a circular form, sur- 
rounded by a vallum and fosse with a 
double rampart. A little more than 
a mile to the south of ‘this ancient 
strength, at a place called Whinny- 
legate, 1s » Roman camp; and on the 
farm of Bombie is another camp of a 
similar kind. Between these two Ro- 
man camps there is a large British 
strength, of an oval form. About 
three miles from hence, at the old 
church of Dunrod, there is another 
Roman camp; and in the surrounding 
districts there are innumerable British 
posts, which seem to have been piled 
in ages prior to the invasion of their 
country by the Roman army under Ju- 
lus Agricola*. Such then were the 
important strengths, the vast hill-forts 
and military stations, which girdled 
and intersected the powerful kingdom 
of the Selgove, and opposed almost 
insurmountable difficulties to the con- 


all Antiquarian investigation. The Romans 
piled no cairnes. Their sepulchral mounds 
were the tumbon or tumuli of the ancient ; 
even the very name of the place itself where 
these relics were found, goes to invalidate 
this surreptitious assertion, Caer - lochan- 
Cairne is derived from the British Caer, a 
Fort; and the Scoto- Saxon termination 
Lochan, by the water; so that Caer-lochan- 
Cairne simply signifies, a pile of stones om 
the fort by the water. 


* In the course of this route there was 
dug out of the earth at Gelston, a Roman 
urn, richly carved, and full of reddish co- 


loured ashes ; and a fine pugio, or dagger, of. 


brass, twenty-two inches in length, and 
plated, on the handle, with gold.—Siat. 
VIII. 305. 

Between the two camps at Whinneyleg- 
gate and Bombie, there are three British 
forts, one very large, and two smaller ones, 
which all derived much of their strength 
from the eminences on which they were si- 
doc, XE. 24, 
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queror’s arms. No place iu Britain 
zppears to have been better fortified, 
and the number of military ways and 
camps point out the great difficulties 
the Romans had to encounter in their 
colonization of this celebrated frontier 
dominion. ‘he,last and most import- 
ant station of the Selgove, in this de- 
partment of Caledonia, was at a place 
called Drommore - Castle *, in the 
neighbourhood of Kirkcudbright. The 
ancient name of this British strength 
was Caer-pent-origen—a name highly 
descriptive of the nature of its situa- 
tion. ‘This fortress was in possession 
of the Romans under the Antonines, 
and remained till their final abdica- 
tion of this province. It is situated 
on an eminence above Drummore, 
and commands an extensive prospect 
of the Solway frith and the adjacent 
countries, and is surrounded bya ram- 
part and deep fosse, which are pretty 
entire. Near the base of the height 
on which it stands there was a large 
well, now built up with stones, and 
which supplied the fortress with water. 
The immense ruins of other times to 
be met with all over the southern paits 
of this great peninsula, from the east- 
ern to the western extremity, fully 
prove, that Agricola invaded it from 
the south, and not from the north, as 
has been supposed, as there is not 
a single remain to be traced over the 
whole of its vast northern confines. 
The Romans, in order to invade 
the Navantine kingdom, must have 
crossed the Dee, not far from its m- 
flux into the ocean. Their country 
seems not to have been strongly forti- 
fied, and a want of remains part 
«this 


* A little more than half a mile south- 
west of this Roman camp at Bombie, there 
is, on the summit of an eminence, a large 
British hill- fort, called Drummore Castle. 
About the same distance north-east, on the 
farm of Milton, there is another British 
fort. There are also several other British 
posts which strengthened this part of the 
Selgovean territory—eStat Acc, XI. 27. 
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this conjecture *. The only Roman 
position that can be traced with cer- 
iainty is at Whitebearn, the Lozco- 


pibia of Ptolomy, and Candida Casu 


of Bede +. From the paucity of 
ruins, &c. of this formidable people 
in the western confines of Galloway, 
we are led to conclude, that Agricola 
did not pursue his conquests any fur- 
ther into the country of the Novantes 
than those parts already mentioned, 
and that the wilds and fastnesses of 
their native mountains never echoed 
with the tvba or the Uitua of these 
warlike invaders. 

At this point, on the Rerigonum 
Sinus, or Glenluce Bay, Agricola met 
his ships, which he had ordered round 
to that station. Coasting the Navan- 
tine promontory, he appears to have 
warred with the Damnii, on the 
Ghta “stuarium, after his landing 
at the mouth of the Irvine water, in 
that country. In this fifth campaign, 
he is said, by his elegant biographer, 
to have subdued several nations hi- 
therto unknown to the Roman people, 
which could be no other than the 
Navantes and the Damniit. The 


* Ina cairne, or tumuli, near the water of 
Cree, in Galloway, a helmet was found, but 
so cracked and spoiled that it fell to pieces. 
It is probable that this was Roman, a battle 
having been fought there between the Ro- 
mans confederated with the Picts and the 
Scots. The helmet was said to have been 
of brass, and probably had been entire, had 
it not been spoiled by the action of the fire. 
In another cairne near to this place, several 
coins, both gold and silver, were dug up. 
It is probable they were Roman, for I never 
heard of any ancient money having been 
found here but of that people. 

Gord. Sep. Itin. App. p. 172. 

+ There was also dug up in this neigh- 
bourhood the head of a Roman spear of the 
old mixt brass. —Jbid. 

t A Roman securis of brass, five inches 


_ lotig, three inches broad at the edge, and 


Sn inci broad at the opposite end, was 
found in the Moss of Cree, which lies in the 
@irect route from the possage of this river 
to Whitehearn.— Ace. of the Society of Ant. 
ie Scotland, p..74. ‘The head of a Roman 


epear, which was made of brass, was also 
Po mug up in Wigtonshire: it measured thir. 
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sixth campaign was chiefly carried on 

by Agricola against the northern Ca- 

ledomians, whom he defeated, in a ‘ 

well-contested conflict, at the Mons 

Grampus. He was then recalled to 


Rome, and died, universally lamented, 

on the 23d of August A.D. 93, after 

he had carried the renown of his mi- 

litary glory to the remotest corner of 

the world. 

It appears highly probable, that the 

first invasion of Caledonia, under the 

command of Agricola, took place on 

the south-east corner of the kingdom of 


the Selgove, at Castra L.rploraterum, 


near the head of the great tuna Aéstua- 
rium. From thence the grand we mali- 
tarts appears to have been carried on 
across the “Es7ca, at Longtown church, 
stretching westward through Solway 
moss *~~crossed the Sack at a place 
called Barrow-Slacks, at a consider- 
able distance to the north of Grait- 
ney ; then pointing due west, it passed 
between Redhall-tower and Rae-burn- 
head—across the Woodhouse heights ‘ 
a little to the northward of the ‘Tower 
—through the Kirtle at Longshaw, 
or by the Duncans—and ended at the 
Procestrium of the Hiberna Casira, 
denominated Blatum Bulgium by his 
successor, Antoninus. From Blatum 
Bulgium, or Birrens, the road seems 
to have been carried northward, across 
the Westgill burn, near to the Old 
Hall, to the east of Relief, and so on 
to the great military station Trepon- 
tion, or Burrenswark hill. Leaving 
this, it passed onward to the north- 
west, 


teen and a half inches in length, and was 
incrusted with verdigrise.—Jbid, p. 114. 

* Roy’s Mappa Britannia Septentrionale, 
From every circumstance, it would appear 
that Solway flow must have been in a simi- 
lar state with its counterpart Locher moss, 
in the beginning of the first certury—as it 
is not at all probable that the Romans 
would have laid a causeway across such a 
dreadful morass, bad it been in any way si- 
milar to what it is at present, 

Vide Maitland’s History. Roy’s Military 
Antiquities. Gale’s MSS. Stukcley’s 
Curius. &c, 
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west, erossed the river ALi/k at the 
Drifvys ford *, near to the Scroggs 
Mill, leaving the post of Maul’s cas- 
tle, Lockerbie, and the Roman camp 
on Torwood Moor all on the left ; it 
then crossed the river Dryfe +, below 
Drysdale church, at a little distance 
from the influx to the Annan. (At 
this position, a branch of this great 
via mulitaris struck off westward in- 
to Nithsdale.) It now pursued its 
course along the east banks of the An- 
nan, past Dinwoody Green, and by a 
sinall post at Girth-head { to Wamph- 
ray water). After crossing the 
Wamphray, it pushed still along the 
eastern side of the Annan, past ano- 
ther small redonbt, and then crossed 
that river near the Burn-foot of Nirk- 


* Druvyes-ford—the Druid’s ford, pro- 
nounced Droves-ford. 

‘++ There are plain traces of the great Ro- 

man road leading from the borders of Eng- 
jJand up to the vast encampments on Burns- 
wark hill, and thence crossing this parish 
at Lockerby to Drysdale-Gate, up to the 
Gallaberry hill, on which there is a large 
Roman fort, where the road divided, one 
branch leading up through Annandale by 
Moffat to Clydesdale. The other branch 
crossed the Annan, visited Lochmaben, and 
thence passed along the wesi side of the river 
-K, through Nithsdale into Ayr.—Stat. Acc. 
LX. 426. 
_ } Girth - head derives its appropriate ap- 
pellation from a sniali druidical circle in the 
neighbourhood. Girth, in the ancient Cel- 
tic, signifies a small circle, an inclosure; 
and in the Gaelic, a rude garden, a circular 
spot, &c. Those places denominated Girths, 
Gariths, and the like, were originally desig- 
nated and set apart for circles of judgment, 
under the druidical dispensation.— Toland’s 
Druids, and Borlase’s Ani. of Cornwall. 

§ In the Statistical Account of the parish of 
Wampbray the various traces of the Roman 
way are thus pointed out—** The post road 
from Glasgow to Carlisle passes through this 
parish, and in the track of it there was a 
Roman road, by the side of which a few up- 
right stones, each about five feet high, are 
still standing, nearly at the distance of a 
Scots mile from one another, and therefore 
“re supposed to be mile stones.”’—x1x. 606. 
The proportion of a Roman mile was to that 
of an English mile as 113 is to 13, or as 73 
is to 9.— Vide D*Anvalle’s An. Geog. Roy's 
Moappa Septrionals Brit. 
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patrick *, The road now proceeded 
along the west bank of the Annan, by 
the entrenchments at ‘Tassieholm, and 
having passed the Avon near its con- 
flux with the Annan, pursued its 
courses along that tremendous ridge 
of mountains (the Mons Uxellum of 
Ptolomy) to the top of Brick-stane- 
brae +; diverging from hence into the 
Clyde, it joined the Nithsdale branch 
at or near Crawford Castle, in Clydes- 
dale. 


Specimens of the Literature of the 
Negro Kingdom established in 
Haytt, or St Dominco. 


(Concluded from p. 811.) 


HE next work from the press of 

Hayti which we shall notice, 1s 
entitled “ Relation of the Glorious 
events, which have raised their Royal 
Majesties to the throne of Hayti; 
followed by the history of the corona- 
tion of the King Henry I. and of the 
Queen Maria Louisa.” Au Cap 
Henry, chez P. Rowx, imprimeur du 
Roi. 1811. Pan 8eme. This first at- 
tempt at history cannot be considered 
as vying with the classical models 
which have been formed in Europe. 
A declamatory eloquence seems to be 
the vein best suited to the Haytian 


writers; and it forms the prevailing 
tone 


* The minister of this parish says in his 
report—‘* There is a Roman road yet to be 
traced running through this parish, from 
south to north. It comes up the east banks 
of the Annan, from the remains of an im- 
mense camp at Burnswark, and passes here 
at a place called Tossieholm. 

_ + The road from Esk to Stirling passed 
through part of this parish, to the west of 
the town of Moffat. The vestiges of thet 
road, and of some military stations near It, 
are still visible. Some large Roman encamp- 
ments also can be distinctly traced in this 
neighbourhood. Near the Roman road, 
where it enters this parish, there was found: 
a few years ago, in a moss, a circular nt 
of gold, inscribed 10V. AVG. VOT. X 
—Stat. Ace, 287. 
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tone in the present work. The nar- 
rative xconsists only of very rapid 
sketches, interspersed with long dis- 
cussions, panegyrics, and invectives. 

The following general views of the 
origin of the revolution in St Domin- 
go, and of its present relations to the 
powers of Europe, will interest an 
European reader. 

“ At the too famous era of 1789, 
the ruined state of the French fnan- 
ces, the inveteracy of ancient abuses, 
the progress of philanthropic princi- 
ples, and other causes, required the 
convocation of the States General ; 
hence that revolution, the effects of 
which were naturally felt in all parts 
of the known world, and more parti- 
cularly at Hayti. Events then took 
place, which necessarily resulted from 
the shock and conflict of all the pas- 
sions. ‘Those who began with the 
most Jaudable intentions, ended with 
being the victims of the perverse and 
intriguing 3 and the French govern- 
ment, after having drowned Europe 
ina deluge of blood, returned to an- 
cient institutions, by placing a new 
dynasty on the throne. I shall not 
enter into more ample details on this 
subject. 1 shall not seek to prove or 
to justify the rights, real or false, of 
Napoleon to the throne. This dis- 
cussion is wholly foreign to my sub- 
ject. Let him have or not have 


the qualities of a great man, this lit- 


tle concerns me; he has done great 
things; be it so; he has extended 
wide the boundaries of his empire. — 
What interest can I take in his great- 
ness, or even in his glory? None. I 
see, and wish to see in him only, the 
enemy of my country, who, by his 
nts, has covered it with ruins and 
It has not rested with hin, if, 
subjugated entirely, there has not dis- 
appeared from the surface of its soil, 
even a trace of the Haytian name.— 


May execration then be his portion 
‘from those who have survived the dis- 


Waster! Let us transmit this sentiment 
f our posterity. May they, more 
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happy, enjoy the labours of their fa- 
thers, without having, like them, pass- 
ed through all these vicissitudes, 

** The sublime principles of liberty, 
of equality, proclaimed by the National 
Assembly, having reached the colonies, 
were naturally embraced with warmth 
by men bowed beneath the yoke of 
slavery. ‘The same principles evi- 
dently thwarting the interests, the 
avarice, the pride of the coluniats; un- 
avoidably found them hostile. Per- 
verse men may have abused the word 
Liberty; they may have made it 
serve only to “gratify their passions ; 
the ruin of the most opulent colony et 
the Antilles may have heen the con- 
sequence ; but shall we therefore say, 
that liberty is not the most precious 
of blessings, and the dearest to man? 

** The great problem has been long 
resolved. In vain the partisans of 
the system of slavery published, that 
we were incapable of enjoying the be- 
nefit of the divinity which had been 
ravished from us, and which we have 
reconquered by our arms, when they 
came in the criminal design of sub- 
jectingius. The state of prosperity 
in which Hayti was found at the ar- 
rival of the French, has proved well 
to our enemies, not only that we were 
worthy of liberty, but likewise that 
our lands cultivated, watered by the 


hands of freemen, were yielding fruit, 


and promised to yield still more, un- 
der the reign of laws, of justice, and 
of liberty. Under the great Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, Hayti had reached 
such a degree of splendoor, that it 
made us hope to equal that of 1789. 
The death of a criminal was his por- 
tion, and thas was treated the man 
who had sacrificed his time, bis 
watches, his cares, to preserve a co- 
lony to the mother country, and to 
extirpate the foreigner who then oc- 
cupied the best part of it. 

“Why, it has been said by well-in- 
formed Haytians, why did not the go- 
verrior Toussaint L’Ouverture, speak 
out the word? Why did he not pro- 

claim 
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-claim the independence of Hayti? This 


great work scemed to be the necessary 
result of the constitution which had 
been adopted. J will answer, that 
this great work was to be matured by 
experience and misfortune. The go- 
vernor, Toussaint, was not yet, per- 
haps, persuaded of this necessity, and 
if he had spoken of independence at 
that era, he would have found all 
men’s minds prepossessed and dispo- 
sed formally to declare against him ; 
Haytians even who had never known 
France, were more attached to it than 
to their own country—but this predi- 
lection exists no longer—it has given 
place to indignation, and toa fixed de- 
sire of repelling every attack, from 
any people whatever, who may set a 
hostile foot on our territory; and I 
dare believe, that knowledge of places, 
bravery, love of country, all the chan- 
ces of war, would be then in our fa- 
your.” 


The author, however, passes rapid- 


ly over the war waged against Euro- 
peans, and proceeds to that internal 
contest, which it seems to be his main 
object to delineate. Its natpre and 
early origin is explained in the fol- 
lowing passage— 

“ The Haytian people scarecly 
breathed, delivered from the presence 
of those Vandals who have ravaged 
every country to which they have di- 
rected their steps; independence had 
been founded ; the state was organ- 
ized ; commerce, agriculture, and na- 
vigation, were brought to perfection ; 
our internal fortifications were com- 
pleting ; in short, the Haytians, uni- 
ted, reconciled, felt that there did 
not, and could not exist for them any 
other country in the globe except 
those fortunate and happy climates 
which the sun takes pleasure to en- 
lighten, where he pours abundantly 
the benignity of his rays upon those 
fields where grow, with unrivalled 
abundance, those sugared twigs of In- 
dia, the delight of the taste, and those 
trees loaded with the precious aroma- 
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tic beans of Arabia, which produce 
the true nectar, so loved, so geverally 
appreciated—those cottons, those ca- 
caos, and so many other commodities 
with which liberal Nature has grati- 
fied Tdayti ; when our happiness was 
suddenly destroyed from its founda- 
tion. Insubordination, licence, were 
introduced into our armies ; peifidi- 
ous men, sold to the foreigner, organ- 
ized a conspiracy, of which history 
sents few examples, in the issue cf 
which the chief of the empire perish- 
ed. The treasures were dilapidated ; 
a small number of conspirators appro- 
priated the spoils of the unfortunate 
state ; deep and dark intrigues insi- 
nuated themselves into the public bo- 
dies : calumny sharpened its dagger:. 
The Haytians flew to arms; all the 
evils which the enemies of Hayti had 
desired and fermented were realized, 
and afflicted anew these beautiiul 
countries. Henry foresaw all the mis- 
fortunes which were about to over- 
whelm his country ; be saw that the 
storm was directed particularly upon 
the heads of the illustrious and incor- 
ruptible defenders of liberty ; that, 
this plan executed, the conspirators 
hoped to occupy their place, to deli- 
ver the country to ovr enemies; (0 
fascinate, to stupify the multitude by 
largesses and promises of promotion, 
which were made with a eriminal fa- 
cility, in order to reach more surely 
their guilty aims.” 
The insurgents, it appears, estab- 
lished themselves at Port awa Crimes. 
Christophe, on the Ist January 1807, 
totally defeated them at Gibert, and 
drove them to their head quarters, 
which, however, he was unable ‘ 
force. On the 17th February 1507, 
he was created first magistrate, under 
the title of President of Hayti. The 
insurgents, meanwhile, being 
the field, with a large force, the vf 
sident marched against them, 
drove them back into Port aux Crum’. 
They had now, however, formed 
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Lamarre, who was sent against that 
place with a considerable body of 
troops, deserted. ‘The President, 
however, marched with rapidity, and 
in fifteen days defeated Lamarre, and 
drove him from all the positions which’ 
he occupied at Port au Paix. The 
narrative now presents a continued 
succession of inroads, which Cihristo- 
‘phe successively repulses, but without 
being able to crush the seeds of insur- 
rection. ‘The following passage pre- 
sents a picture of the deadly animosi- 
ty with which this intestine war was 
waged. 

“ To give an idea of the fury with 
which the war was carried on in this 
quarter—terrible ramparts on both 
sides were found resting one agaist 
the other, so that no one could raise 
his head, without being instantly shot. 
Extreme and traly- frightful means 
were employed to annihilate these 
madmen ; subterraneous battles took 
place ; mines, dug with indefatigable 
courage, sweep away the ramparts of 


the rebels, aud make fly in the air’ 


whole battalions of grenadiers. The 
soil is covered with dead, with dying, 
with limbs mutilated; while others 


; @ find their tomb in the bowels of the 


_, earth. How afflicting a spectacle for 
humanity! Yet let us go on; truth 


obliges me not to disguise our misfor- 


tunes. The same ramparts destroyed 
are presently occupied; murderous 
fusillades are established on their 
ruins; whilst new ramparts rise and 
replace the first. At last, after a 
thousand battles, famine, losses, sick- 
hess, desertions, oblige the rebels to 
force the lines, to evacuate their post, 
and to retire to the Mole.” 

To the Mole they are pursued, and 
after a long resistance, this ‘* famous 
febel city” is obliged to surrender at 
discretion. It would at first sight ap- 

as if the whole island had bedi 
reduced to subjection; till it acci- 
» dentally transpires, that the rebels are 
"still in great force at Port aux Crimes. 
Bhe President now sends his troops 
December 1816. 
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into quarters ; and the opportunity is 
taken of proclaiming him King of 
Hayti. This measure is said to have 
been first taken into consideration by 
the Council of State; but their deli- 
berations having transpired, the choice 
was echoed spontaneously from one 
end of the kingdom to the other.— 
The coronation took place, with great 
pomp, on the 30th of May 1811. A» 
hereditary nobility was at the same 
time created with fiefs and dignities, 
under the titles of Princes, Dukes, 
Counts, Barons, and Chevaliers. Lega! 
tribunals; an established church with 
archbishops and bishops, and other 
appendages of an European monarchy, 
were at the same time erected. But 
it is remarkable that the constitution 
contains not the slightest trace of a 
popular infusion; nor is there any 
hint as if the least wish of that kind 
had been indicated by any part of the 
nation. 

Among these ceremonies, the most 
interesting are the poems which cele- 
brate the triumphs of the new mo- 
narch, and the splendour of his acees- 
sion; and which afford specimens of 
the infant Muse of Hayti. Allow- 
ance here must certainly be made for 
her nurture in camps, and amid the 
furies of an exterminating war ; bit 
this being done, these effusions will, 
on the whole, appear to be rather cre- 
ditable to her efforts. We extract 
the following “ Ode,” on the taking 
of the Mole :— 


Quel inconcevable délire 
Me transporte au sacré valon ? 
Quel Dieu fait raisonner ma lyre ? 
Est ce toi? divin Apollon ! 
Non ; c’est l’Ange de la Patrie 
Qui vient a ma touche enhardie 
Proposer d’immortels crayons ; 
Flambeau de ce bralant tropique ! 
Soleil! a ma verve 
Préte )’éclat de tes rayons ! 


la discorde écumante ! 
Avant fait siffler ses serpens 5 
Une 
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Une ligue, a sa voix sanglante, 
Du Nord sappait les fondemens. 
Sur le théatre des batailles, 

Plus d’une fois, de ces canailles, 
Les os ont blanchi dispersés ; 
Mais une place trop fameuse, 
Ouvrant son enceinte orgueilleuse, 
Recut leurs débris harassés. 


Tremblez, biigands! troupe superbe! 
Henry parait sous vos remparts ; 
Vos décombres gissans sur |’herbe, 
Vont arborer ses étendarts. 

Voyez ces machines guerriéres ; 
Voyez ces bouches meurtriéres, 
Vomissant la foudre et la mort; 
Déja nos vaillantes cohortes 

Du Méle ont menacé les portes ; 
Redoutez leur noble transport. 


Qu’entends-je ? O ciel! quel bruit 
horrible, 

Fait retentir |’air en tous lieux ? 
Jupiter n’est pas plus terrible, 
Quand sa main ébranle les cieux. 
Que vois-je ? des rangs magnanimes, 
Du devoir avgustes victimes, 
Au champ d’honneur sont renversés. 
Cuisses, bras, tétes des rebelles, 
Tours, murs, guérites, sentinelles, 
Roulent |’un sur l’autre entassés, 


Mais quel corps d’armée intrépide 
Assaillit le fort Allemand 
Guerrier monte et l’honneur le guide 
Vers la victoire qui l’attend ! 

Janite que rien n’épouvante, 
Pierrette a Vaudace bouillante, 
Ont escaladé des premiers ! 

Mais hélas! Janniton succombe. 
César, Prospére ont, dans la tombe, 
Emporté nos pleurs, leurs lauriers. 


En vain les flots d’une réserve 
Tentent de reprendre ce fort ; 
L’ceil ardent de Simon observe 5 
Tl va décider de leur sort. 


| Soudain une foule d’élite 


Avec lui, part, se précipite, 
Séme la terreur, le trépas 5 
Bientdt cette horde épuisée, 
Prise en flanc, gémit écrasée 
Sous les fiers coursiers de Lucas. 
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Faut-il que la parque barbare, 
De Leconte ait tranché les jours ? 
De tes destins, brave Lazare, 
Elle a donc terminé le cours ? 
Appaisez-vous, ombres sublimes ! 
Théophile, Veftroi des crimes, 
Aux red ules vous a veages. 

Les murs de la ville rebelle, 
Ses toits fumans sous |’étincelle, 
Bientét vont étre ravagés. 


Eh! quoi? déja le bronze tonne, 
La bombe éclate de nouveau ? 
Au fort Georges quelle colonne 
Se porte et va livrer l’assaut ? 
Arrétez . ,. . la bande éperdue, 
Quitte son repaire, évacue, 
Laissant fusils, morts et blessés ; 
De la nuit les crépes funébres 
Prétent leurs propices ténébres 
A ces rebelles terrassés, 


Sous les auspice de Vallicre 
En vain ils courent se ranger ; 
Contre l’ardeur de Charles Pierre 
Rien ne saurait les protéger ; 
Bientdt leurs phalanges tremblantes, 
Fuyant nos troupes menacantes, 
Cherchent leur salut dans les bois ; 
De nos braves la vigilance, 
Les poursuivant a toute outrance, 
A su les reduire aux abois. 


Aux genoux d’un vainqueur, d’un 
pere, 
Ils tombent enfin prosternés. 
O clémence ! 6 bonté prospére ! 


Par ce Prince ils sont pardonnés 5 
Dans ceux dont l’aveugle arrogance 


Avait outragé sa puissance ; 

I] ne voit plus que ses enfans :_ 

“ Allez, et que méme lenvie 

“ Dise que j’at fait, en ma vie, 

“ Plus dingrats que de mécontens.” 


ll dit; et du vaste Empyrée 
S’echappe un sillon radieux, 


Et fendant la voite azurée, 


Un tréne est descendu des cieus } 
C’est le char de l’indépendance 

Au jour de gloire et de puissance, 
Il vient planer sur nos drapeavx 5 
Au gré de son impatience, 
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le Déesse s’élance. 
Et vient embrasser son héros. 


Hayti! décorre ta tresse 
Des lauriers de ton favori; 
Quo ton sein saute d’allégresse 
Aux brillans exploits de Henry! 
Si des charmes de ta verdure, 
Si de ta riante parure 
Tu Vénorgueillis a nos yeux, 
Songe que c’est au bras terrible 
De ce chef puissant, invincible, 
Que tu dois ces dons précicux. 


At the close of the coronation, the 
Count de Rozier composes the follow- 
ing very singular Cantata, with which 
we shall close our extracts. 


La ville du Cap-Henry. 


Quels accens tout a coup ont charmé 
mon oreille ? 
Quels concerts ! quels transports! et 
de quelle merveille 
Se sont embellis ces climats ? 
Quoi! de l’airain tonnant les échos 
moins barbares, 
Aux trompettes, aux cors, aux clair- 
ons, aux fanfares, 
Mélent leur imposant fracas ? 


Cheeur général. 


Veillons-nous ? ou l’erreur d’un 
son 
Des prestiges d’un doux men- 
son 
A-t-il flatté nos sens et bercé nos es- 
prits ? 
Non: du diew Afars c'est Vimmortelle 
fille 
Qui, fixant pour jamais le tréne en sa 
famille, 
Brille & nos jegabds attendris ! 


Le génie d'Hayti, 


Hayti! tressaille d’ivresse ; 
Un heros, l’excmple des rois, 
_A ton nom son lustre mitéresse, 
» Et pour consolider tes droits 
Son bras a passe sa promesse. 
A chanter ses fameax exploits, 


Si la messagére aux cent voix, 
Consacre et son temps et sa gloire, 
De Cho le sublime emploi 

Les grave au temple de mémoire. 


Cheeur général. 


De Vorgueil l’outrage sanglant 
Flétrit notre vertu premicre 5 

De V’hydre, Henry triomphant, 
Nous ouvre une noble carriére. 


Le génie des Arts, 


De Thémis le sceptre abattu, 
D’une main vigoureuse implorait l’as- 
sistance, 
Soudain par Henry combattu, 
Des lois le vice a connu la puis- 
sance. 
Il dit, et a liastant d’audacieux vais- 
seaux, 
Défians la fortune et les vents et les 
flots, 
En longs sillons d’écume ont dessiné 
leur route ; 
I] veut, et d’un sommet voisin du fir- 
mament, 
S’éléve par enchantement 
L’arsenal du dieu Mars vers la céleste 
voite. 


Le génie d’Hayti. 
la Discorde sifflait: des lions furieux 
La crinitre agitée en pointes se bé- 
risse, 


Aussitét le monstre odieux 
Rentre en l’infernal précipice. 


Cheeur général. 


Ainsi brille au travers des ombres de 
la nuit 
bp’ un météore vain |’amorce passa- 
gere 5 
Mais da jour le rayon qui luit 
Chasse Ja vapeur mensongére ; 


La Marine. 


Au reflet de nos pavillons, 

Du fond de vos grottes humides 
Sortez aimables, Neréides ; 
Admirex nos hardis sillons. 


Les 
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Les Néréides. Le Enfans. 
Jamais des princes grecs l’impétueuse Aux coups que porteront nos bras , 
élite, plus aguerris, 
Voguant vers la Colchide, of l’en- Nos glorieux aieux reconnaitrontleurs 
trainait Jason, fils. 
En bravoure, en mérite | _ Les Vieillards. 


N’edt souflert la comparaison ; 


t 
Tel ne parut le fils d’ Anchise, Quant a ce haut degré de gloire et de 


puissance, 
Alors qu’aux champs Retuliens yu s’élever Ie lieu de son ber- 
Abordant pour former de superbes 
liens, Avec inoine d’amertume on descend 
Des siens il sut fonder la gloire tant ay tombeau; 
promise. Des traces ont resté de sa noble ex- 
Henry parle, et soudainleseaux —jctence, 
Se courbent, a sa voix; sous de mait- 
res nouveaux 5 Les Soldats. 
Frappés de tant d’éclat, les sujets de Qu’il est beau de verser son sang au 
Neptune champ d’honneur ! 
Du vaste sein des mers désertent le A nos dignes neveux laissons pour hé- 
séjour, rit 
Et du gouffre profond V’inconstante La haine des tyrans; pour titre la 
Par un charme vainqueur voit en- La liberté pour apanage. 
_chainer son cours. Le Peuple. J 
Cheeur général. - . Puissent de cet état les rameaux di- f 
Sylvain ! dis-nous par quel hazard visés, 
De nos Driades éplorées Se joindre sous !’abri du pouvoir mo- 
Les demeures si revérées -narchique, 
Font place aux prodiges de l’art ? Et tous les coeurs humanisés a 
Former une famille unique! k 


Le dieu Sylvain. 


Orphée a reparu pour vaincre les ob- Les Femmes. 


stacles, O jour cher a nos cceurs! 
Tout me ou s’eléve a ses divins Les Hommes. 
_ En faisant des miracles 
Son génie a sauvé ces bords. | Le Peuple. 
Cheeur général. A trop de droits Henry mérite la cov- 
Ab! si le burin de Phistoire notre corut 
Destine a l’immortalité A ce vertueux chef, quand notre carts 
la donne, 


Tant d’éclat, de prospérité, 


eni jeux il suit |’impulsion. 
S’enivrera de notre gloire ! Des cieux 11 P 


Cheeur général, 
__. Les Femmes. Quelle pompe majestueuse 
A l'état nos flancs généreux S’est déployée au Champ de 
‘Toujours se montreront propices. Mars ? 
| Quelle ferveur religieuse 

Les Hommes. Saisit les coeurs de parts’ 
Avec quelle ardeur nos neveux Couple adoré !-Henry ! Marie: 
Jalouseront nos cicatrices! Regois la divine onction ; Ie 
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Le bonheur de Ja nation 
A ton triomphe se marie. 
Toi! Minerve! preside aux arts, a 
nos Moissons 3 
Da Dieu qui nous régit tempere le 
tonnerre, 
Et verse un baume salutaire 
Dans l’ame de tes nourrissons, 
Comme on voit que l’durore, en sa 
douce clémence, 
Humecte les cuérets et rafraichit les 
fleurs 
Pour mitiger en eux Ja puissante in- 
fluence 
De l’astre qui succéde ses _tendres 
vapeurs, 


Description of the great Cave in War- 
ren County, KENTUCKY, ina Letter 
Jrom Dr Nauum WarbD, dated at 
Marietta ( Ohio), April 4, 1816. 


HE country for a considerable dis- 
tance round the cave is not moun- 
tainous, yet broken and rolling. It 
was seven in the evening when I 
reached the hospitable mansion of Mr 
Millar (the overseer of Messrs Wil- 
kins and Gratz, in whose land the 
cave opens), who met me at the gate, 
and as he anticipated my object, bade 
me welcome to all his house afforded. 
During the evening, Mr Miller 
made arrangements for my visiting the 
cave next morning, by procuring me 
two guides, lamps, &c. 
hardly rest during the night, so much 
had my curiosity been excited by my 
host’s account of the “ regular confu- 
sions” in this subterraneous world. 

» At eight in the morning I left the 
house, in company with my guides, 
taking with us two large lamps, a com- 

and something for refreshments ; 
and entered the cave about sixty rods 
from the house, down through a pit 
forty feet deep, and one hundred and 
twenty in circumference, at the bot- 
tom of which is a fine spring of water. 


oa, at the bottom of this pit, you 


I could 


are at the entrance of the cave, which 
opens to the north, and is from forty 
to fifty feet high, and about thirty in 
width, for upwards of forty rods, 
when it is not more than ten feet wide 
and five feet high. However, this 
continues but a short distance, when 
it expands to thirty or forty feet in 
width, and is about twenty in height 
for about one mile, until you come to 
the First Hoppers, where sait-petre 1s 
manufactured. Thence it is about 
forty feet in width and sixty in height 
to the Second Hoppers, two miles from 
the entrance. ‘The loose limestone 
has been laid up into handsome walls, 
on either side, almost the whole dis- 
tance from the entrance to the Second 
Hoppers. ‘The road is hard, and as 
smooth as a flag pavement. ‘The walls 
of the cavern ave perpendicular in 
every passage that I traversed ; the 
arches are regular in every part, and 
have bid defiance even to earthquakes. 
One of my guides informed me, he 
was at the Second Hoppers, in 1812, 

with several workmen, when dese 
heavy shocks came on which were so 
severely felt in this country. He 
said, that about five minutes before 
the shock, a heavy rumbling noise was 
heard coming out of the cave like a 
mighty wind: that, when that ceased, 

the rockscracked, and all: appearedto be 
going in a momentto final destruction. 
However, no one was injured, al- 
though large rocks fell in some parts 
of the cave. 

As you advance into the cave, the 
avenue leads from the Second Hop- 
pers, west one mile; then S. W. to 
the * chief city,” which is six miles 
from the entrance. ‘This avenue is 
from sixty to one hundred feet in 
height, and about the same in width, 
the whole distance, after you leave 
the Second Hoppers, until you come 
to the cross roads, or chief city, and 
is nearly upon a level; the floor or 
bottom being covered with loose lime- 
stone and salt-petre earth, When I 
reached this immense area (chief city)» 

which 
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which contains upwards of eight 
acres, without a single pillar to sup- 
port the arch, which is entire over 
the whole, | was struck dumb with 
astonishment. 

I can give you but a faint idea 
of this chief city—Nothing under 
heaven can be more sublime and grand 
than this place, covered with one so- 
lid arch, at least one hundred feet 
high, and to all appearance entire. 

After entering the chief city, I per- 
ceived five large avenues leading out 
of it, from sixty to one hundred feet in 
width, and from forty to eighty in 
height. The walls (ail of stone) are 
arched, and are from forty to eighty 
feet perpendicular height, before the 
arch commences. 

The first which I traversed, after 
cutting arrows on the stones under 
our feet, pointing to the mouth of the 
cave (in fact, we did this at the en- 
trance of every avenue, that weshould 
not be at any loss for the way out on 
our return), was one that led us in a 
southerly direction for more than two 
miles. We then left it and took an- 
other, that led us east, then north, for 
more than two miles further ; and at 
last, in our windings, were brought 
out by another avenue into the chief 
city again, after traversing different 
avenues for more than five miles. 

We rested ourselves for a few 
minutes on some limestone slabs near 
the centre of this gloomy area, and af- 
ter having refreshed us and trimmed 
our lamps, we took our departure a 
second time, through an avenue almost. 
north, and parallel with the avenue 
leading from the chief city to the 
mouth of the cave, which we continu- 
ed for upwards of two miles, when we 
entered the second city. This is cov- 
ered with one arch, nearly two hun- 
dred feet high in the centre, and 
very similar to the chief city, except 
in the number of avenues leading 
from it—this having but two. 

We passed throngh it over a very 
sonsiderable rise in the centre, gnd de- 


about one hundred feet 
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scended through an avenue which 
bore to the east about three hundred 
rods, when we came upon a third area, 
bout square, and 
hifty in height, which had a pure and 
delightful stream of water issuing 
from the side of the wall about thirty 
feet high, and which fell upon some 
broken stone, and was afterwards en- 
tirely lost to our view. After pass- 
ing this beautiful sheet of water a few 
yards, we came to the end of this pass- 
age. 

We then returned about one hun- 
died yards, and entereda small avenue 
(over a considerable mass of stone) 
to our right, which carried us south, 
through an uncommonly black avenue, 
something more than a mile, when we 
ascended a very steep hill about sixty 
yards, which carried us within the 
walls of the fourth city, which is not 
inferior to the second, having an arch 
that covers at least six acres. In 
this last avenue, the further end of 
which must be four miles from the 
chief city, and ten from the mouth of 
the cave, are upwards of twenty large 
piles of salt-petre earth on one side 
of the avenue, and broken dimestone 
heaped up on the other, evidently the 
work of human hands. 

I had expected from the course of 
my needle, that this avenue would 
have carried us round to the chief 
city; but was sadly disappointed when 
I found the end a few hundred yards 
from the fourth city, which caused us 
to retrace our steps; and, not hav- 
ing been so particular in marking the 
entrances of the different avenues as 
I ought, we were very much bewilder- 
ed, and once completely lost for filteen 
or twenty minutes. 

At length we found our way, and, 


weary and faint, entered the chicf 
city at ten at night; however, 9% 


much fatigued as I was, I determ 

to explore the cave as long as ™Y 

lights held out. 
“We now entered the fifth and last 


avenue from the chief city, which ct 
Tie 
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the little 
Weebad ascended, we walked forward 


vied us south-east about nine hundred 
yards, when we entered the fifth city, 
whose arch covers upwards of four 
acres of level ground strewed with 
broken lime-stone. Fire beds of un- 
common size, with brands of cane ly- 
ing around them, are interspersed 
throughout this city. We crossed over 
to the opposite side, and entered an 
avenue that carried us east about two 
hundred and fifty rods, when finding 
nothing interesting in this passage, 
we turned back, and crossed a massy 
pile of stone in the mouth of a large 
avenue, which I noticed but a few 
yards from this last-mentioned city, 
as I came out of it. After some dif- 
ficulty in passing over this mass of 
lime-stone, we entered a large avenue, 
whose walls were the most perfect of 
any that we saw, running almost due 
south for five hundred rods, and very 
level and straight, with an eleyant 
arch. When at the end of this a- 
venue, and while I was sketching a 
plan of the cave, one of my guides, 
who had been some time groping a- 
mong the broken stone, called out, re- 
questing me to follow him. 

[ gathered up my papers and com- 


ae pass, and after giving my guide, who 
» sat with me, orders to remain where 


he was until we returned, and more- 


_ -over to keep his lamp in good order, 


A followed after the first, who had en- 
stered a vertical passage just large 
‘enough to admit his body. We con- 


(tinued to step from one stone to an- 


‘ther, until at last, after much diffi- 


)eulty from the smallness of the pas- 


, which is about forty feet ins 


‘ ‘height, we entered upon the side of a 
‘chamber, at least 1800 feet in cir- 


seumference, and whose arch is about 


9950 fect high in the centre. After 


Waving marked arrows (pointing 
‘@ownwards) upon the slabstones a- 
passage through which 


Pearly to the centre of this area. 
was past midnight when enter- 


chamber of eternal darkness, 


# 
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“where all things are hush’d, and 
Nature’s self lies dead.”? must ac- 
knowledge | felt a shivering horror at 
my situation, when I looked back 
upon the different avenues through 
which L had passed since I entered 
the cave at eight in the morning ; 
and at that “time of night, when 


church. yards groan,” to be buried 


several miles in the dark recesses of 
this awful cavern—the grave perhaps 
of thousands of human beings—gave 
me no very pleasant sensations.— 
With the guide who was now with 
me | took the only avenue leading 
from this chambes, and traversed it 
for the distance of a mile ina souther- 
ly direction, when my lamps forbade 
my going further, as they were near- 
ly exhausted. ‘The avenue, or pass- 
age, was as large as any that we had 
entered, and how far we might have 
travelled, had our lights held out, is 
unknown. It is supposed by all who 
have any knowledge of this cave, that 
Green River, a stream navigable se- 
veral hundred miles, passes over three 
branches of this cave. 

It was nearly one o'clock morning 
when we descended ‘ the passage of 
the chimney,” as it is called, to the 
guide whom I left seated on the rocks. 
He was quite alarmed at our long ab- 
sence, and was heard by us a long 
time before we reached the passage to 
descend to him, halloing with all his 
might, fearing we had lost our track 
in the ruins above. 

Very near the vertical passage, and 
not far from where I had left my 
guide sitting, I found some very 
beautiful specimens of soda, which T 
brought out with me. | 

Wereturned over piles of salt-petre 
earth and fire-beds, out of one avenue 
into another, until at last, with great fa- 
tigue and a dim light, we entered the 
walls of the chief city, where, for 
the last time, we trimmed our lamps, 
and entered the spacious avenue that 
carried us to the Second Hoppers. 

I found, when in the last. 
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ed large avenue, or upper chamber, 
many curiosities, such as glauber 
salts, Epsom salts, flint, yellow ochre, 
spar of different kinds, and some pe- 
trifactions, which L brought out, to- 
gether with the mummy which was 
found at the Second Hoppers. We 
happily arrived at the mouth of the 
cave aliout three in the morning, near- 
ly exhaustéd and worn down with 
nineteen hours continued fatigue. 

1 was near fainting on leaving the 
cave and inhaling the vapid air of the 
atmosphere, after having so long 
breathed the pure air which is occa- 
stoned by thenitre of the cave. ‘The 
pulse beat stronger when in the cave, 
but not so fast as when upon the sur- 
face. 

I have described to you hardly one 
half of the cave, as the avenues be- 
tween the mouth of the cave and the 
Second Hoppers have not been nam- 
ed. There is a passage in the main 
avenue, about sixty reds from the 
entrance, like that of a trap-door.— 
By sliding aside a large flat stone, 
you can descend sixteen or eighteen 
feet in a very narrow defile, where 
the passage comes upon a level, and 
winds about in such a manner as to 
pass under the main passage without 
having any communication with it, 
and at last opens into the main cave 
by two large passages just beyond the 
Second Hoppers. It is called the 
* glauber salt-room,” from salts of 
that kind being found there. ‘There 
is also the sick-room, the bat-room, 
and the flint-room, all of which are 
large, and some of them quite long. 
The last that I shall mention is, a 


_ very winding aveaue, which branches 


off at the Second Hoppers, and runs 
west and south-west, for more than 
two miles. This is called the “ haunt- 
ed chamber,” from the echs of the 
sound made in it. The arch of this 
avenueis very beautiful, incrusted with 
lime-stone spar; and in many places 
the columns of spar are truly elegant, 
extending from the ceiling to the floor. 


I discovered in this avenue a very 
high dome, in or near the centre of 
the arch, apparently fifty feet high, 
hung in rich drapery, festooned in the 
most fanciful manner, for six or eight 
feet from the hangings, and in colours 
the most rich and brilliant. 

The columns of spar and the sta- 
lactites of the chamber are extreme- 
ly romantic in their appearance, with 
the reflection of one or two lights.— 


’There is a eellar formed of this 


spar, called, ‘* Wilkins’ armed chair,” 
which is very large, and stands in the 
centre of the avenue, and is encircled 
with many smaller ones. Columns of 
spar, fluted and studded with knobs 
of spar and stalactites; drapery of va- 
rious colours superbly festooned, and 
hung in the most graceful manner, 
are shown with the greatest brilliancy 
from the reflection of lamps. 

A part of the “ haunted chamber,” 


is directly over the bat-room, which 


passes under the haunted chamber,” 
without having any connection withit. 
My guide led me into a very narrow 
defile on the left side of this chamber, 
and about one hundred yards from 
Wilkins’ armed chair,” over the 
side of a smooth lime-stone rock, ten 
or twelve feet, which we passed with 
much precaution; for, had we slip- 
ped from our hold, we had gone to 
‘* that bourne whence no traveller re- 
turns,” if I may judge from a cata- 
ract of water, whose dismal sound we 
heard at a very considerable distance 
in this pit, and nearly under us. How- 
ever, we crossed in safety, clinging 


fast to the wall, and winding down 


under the “haunted chamber,” an! 
through a very narrow passage 10! 
thirty or forty yards, when our cours? 
was west, and the passage twenty o 
thirty feet in width, and from ten 
eighteen feet high, for more oes 
mile, The air was pure and delightfu! 
in this as well as in other parts ° 
the cave. At the further part of - 
avenue we came upon a reservoir ° 


water, very clear, and delightto! 
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m of water, which is called the “ 
| of Clitorius,” after the “ Fons Cli- 
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the taste, apparently having neither 
inlet nor outlet. 

Within a few yards of this reser- 
voir of water, on the right hand of 
the cave, there is an avenue which 
leads to the north-west. We had 
entered it but about forty feet, when 
we came to several columns of the 
most brilliant spar, sixty or seventy 
feet in height, and almost perpendicu- 
lar, which stand in basins of water, 
that coms trickling down their sides, 
then passes off silently from the ba- 
sins, and enters the cavities of stone 
without being seen again. These 
columns of spar, and the basins they 
rest in, for splendour and beauty, sur- 
pass every similar work of art I ever 
saw. We passed by these columns, 
and entered a small bat beautiful 
chamber, whose walls were about 
twenty feet apart, and the arch not 
more than seven high, white as white- 
wash would have made it: the floor 
was level as far as I explored it, 
which was not a great distance, as I 
found many pit-holes in my path that 
appeared to have been lately sunk, 
and which induced me to return. 

We returned by the beautiful i 


ool 


torius”’ of the classics, which was so 
pure and delightful to the taste, that 
after drinking of. it a person had no 
Jonger a taste for wine. On our way 
back to the narrow defile, 1 had some 
difficulty in keeping my lights, for the 
hats were so numerous, and continual- 
ly in our faces, that it was next to 
impossible to get along in safety. IT 
brought this trouble on myself by my 
own want of forethought; for, as we 
were moving on, I noticed a large 


“umber of these bats hanging by their 


find legs to the arch, which was not 


above twelve inches higher than my 


head. I took my cane, and gave a 
M@weep the whole length of it, when 


MGwn they fell; but soon, like so many 
Vimps, they tormented us until we 


OPeached the narrow defile, when they 
December 1816. 


5 


left us. We returned Ly “ Wilkins’ 
arm-chair,” and back to the Second 
Hoppers. 

It was at this place I found the 
mummy which I before alluded to, 
where it had been placed by Mr Wil- 
kins, from another cave, for preserva- 
tion. It isa female, about six feet in 
height, and so perfectly dried as to 
weigh but twenty pounds when I found 
it—the hair on the back part of the 
head is rather short, and of a sandy 
hue—the top of the head is bald—the 
eyes are sunk into the head—the nose, 
or that part which is cartilaginous, ts 
dried down to the bones of the face— 
the lips are dried away, and disco- 
vered a fine set of teeth, white as 
ivory. The hands and feet are per- 
fect even to the nails, and very deli- 
cate, like those of a young person ; 
but the teeth are worn as much as a 
person’s at the age of fifty. 

_ She must have been some personage 
of high distinction, if we may judge 
from the order in which she was bu- 
ried. Mr Wilkins informed me she 
was first found by some labourers, 
while digging salt-petre earth in a part 
of the cave about three miles from the 
entrance, buried eight feet deep be- 
tween four limestone slabs, and in the 
posture she is exhibited in the draw- 
ing 1 sent you. [Seated, the knees 
brought close to the body, which is 
erect, the hands clasped and laid upon 
the stomach, the head upright. ]—She 
was muffled up, and covered with a 
number of garments made of a species 
of wild hemp and the bark of a. wil- 
low, which formerly grew in Kentue-« 
ky. ‘The cloth is of a curious texture 
and fabric, made up in the form of 
blankets or winding sheets, with ve 
handsome borders. Bags of different 
sizes were found by her side, made of 
the same cloth, in which were de 
sited her jewels, beads, trinkets, and 
implements of industry, all which are 
very great curiosities, being differ. 
ent from any thing of the Indian 
kind ever exhibited in this country, 
Among 
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Among the articles was a musical in- 
strument, made in two pieces, of cane, 
put together something like the double 
flageolet, and curiously interwoven 
with elegant feathers; she had like- 


wise by her a bowl of uncommon. 


workmanship, and a vandyke made 
of feathers, very beautiful, 


Monthly Mag. 


Anecdotes and Conversations of Bona- 


PARTE during his residence at ST 
HELENA. 


( From Letters by Sur- 


geon on board the Northumberland. vo, 
London, 1816.) 


SERIES of Letters have just been 

published by Mr Warden, sur- 
geon of the Northumberland, the ves- 
sel which conveyed Bonaparte to St 
Helena, the object of which is to de- 
scribe the conduct and conversatjons 
of the ex-Emperor and his suite du- 
ring the voyage, and also during the 
first months of his residence at St He- 
lena. 

Mr Warden appears to have had 
frequent access to Napoleon, who dis- 
coursed very freely with him on all 
the public topics of his political life. 
He seems, indeed, not to have admit- 
ted him into any private confidence, 
and though he was unreserved in his 
observations respecting what was mat- 
ter of notoriety, he was careful to re- 
pel his inquiries, when they were 
pushed beyond this limit, by a guard- 
ed silence. One example of this sort 
occurred when he was freely conver- 
sing with him on the amount of the 
respective troops engaged in the bat- 
“tle of Waterloo, and Mr Warden, 
taking it for granted that he was in 
what he calls ‘* a communicative hu- 
mour,” and wishing to draw from him 
his private sentiments regarding the 


Duke of Wellington, asked him a di- 


rect question for the purpose. “ §j- 
lence (he observes) ensued: I began 
to think that I might have gone 
too far—for it is most true, that 1 had 
never before addressed him without 
looking full in his face for a reply ; 
but my eyes dropped at the pause, 
and no reply was made.”” The work 
of Mr Warden is chiefly interesting 
from the subject to which it relates, 
It exhibits in the plain attitude of de- 
mestic life, an individual whose name 
we have been long accustomed to as- 
sociate exclusively with the fall of 
kingdoms and the commotions of the 
world; and in this view the anecdotes 
and conversations which it relates 
possess a degree of interest altogether 
uncommon. ‘The following is an ac- 
count of a visit pad by Mr Warden 
to Napoleon at St Helena: 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 


On entering the room, I observed 
the back of a sofa turned towards me; 
and on advancing 1 saw Napoleon ly- 
ing at fall length upon it, with his 
left arm hanging over the upper part. 
The glare of light was excluded by a 
Venetian blind, and before him there 
was atable covered with books. | 
could disiinguish among them some 
fine bound volumes on the French Re- 
volution, The heat of the day had 
occasioned him te dismantle bimsei! 
of coat and waistceat. ‘The mo- 
ment his eye met mine, he started vp, 
and exclaimed, in English, im a tone 
of good - humoured vivacity, “ Ab, 
Warden, how do you doi” I boired 

“in return; when he stretched out his 
hand, saying “ 1 have got a fever. 
I immediately applied my hand to th< 
wrist, and observing, both from the 


regularity of the pulsation and the jo | 
cular expression of bis countenance, 


that he was exercising a little of bis | 


pleasantry, I expressed my wish ~ 
his health might always remain 
same. He then 


gave me a familia 


tap on the cheek, with the back ‘ ff 
his hand; and desired me Co ge 
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the room, as he had something to say 
to me. 
the preservation of his health, and 
complimented him, at the same time, 
on the progress he appeared to have 
made in the English language. “ I 
certainly enjoy (he said) a very good 
state of health, which I attribute to 
a rigorous observance of regimen.— 
My appetite is such that I feel as if 
L could eat at any time of the day ; 
but Lam regular in my meals; and 
always leave off eating with an appe- 
tite—besides, [ never, as you know, 
drink strong wines. With respect to 
the English language (he continued) 
I have been very diligent: I now 
read your newspapers with ease ; and 
must own that they afford me no in- 
considerable amusement. ‘They are 
occasionally inconsistent, and some- 
times abusive. In one paper I am 
called a /tar, in another a tyrant, in 
a third a sonster, and in one of them, 
which L really did not expect, I am 
described as a coward !. but it turned 
out, after all, that the writer did not 
accuse me of avoiding danger in the 
field of battle, or flying from an ene- 
my, or fearing to look at the menaces 
of fate and fortune: it did not charge 
me with wanting presence of mind in 
the hurry of battle and in the sus- 
pense of conflicting armies—No such 
thing: | wanted courage, it seems, 
because I did not coolly take a dose 
of poison, or throw myself into the 
sea, or blow out my brains. ‘The 
editor certainly misunderstands me ; 
I have at least too much courage for 
that. Your papers are influenced by 
party principles; what one praises the 
other will abuse, and so wice versa. 
They who live in the metropolis 
Where they are published, can judge 
of passing events and transactions for 
themselves ; bat persons living at a 


distance from the capital, and parti- 


ularly foreigners, must be at a loss to 
determine upon the real state of things 


) and the characters of public men from 


perusal of vour Journals.” 


{ now congratulated him on 


915 


CAPTAIN WRIGHT. 


He asked me, to my great sur- 
prise, if I remembered the history of 
Captain Wright? I answered, “ Per- 
fectly well: and it is a prevailing 
opinion in England, that you neh 


him to be murdered in the Temple.” - 


With the utmost rapidity of speech, 
he replied, “ For what object? Of 
all men, he was the person whom I 
should have most desired to live.— 
Whence could I have procured so va- 
luable an evidence as he would have 
proved on the trial of the conspirators 
in and about Paris? The heads of it 
he himself had landed on the French 
coast.” My curiosity was at this 
moment such as to be betrayed in my 
looks. ‘¢ Listen,” continued Napoleon, 
“and you shall hear.—The English 
brig of war, commanded by Captain 
Wright, was employed by your Go- 
vernment in landing traitors and spies 
on the west coast of France. Seventy 
of the number had actually reached 
Paris ; and so mysterious were their 
proceedings, so veiled in impenetrable 
concealment, that although General 


-Ryal of the Police gave me this in- 


formation, the name or place of their 
resort could not be discovered. I re- 
ceived daily assurances that my life 
would be attempted, and though I did 
not give entire credit to them, I took 
every precaution for my preservation. 
The brig was afterwards taken near 
L’Orient, with Captain Wright, its 
commander, who was carried before 
the Prefect of the department of Mor- 
beau, at Vannes. General Julian, 
then Prefect, had accompanied me in 
the expedition to Egypt, and recog- 
nised Captain Wright on the first view 
of him. Intelligence of this cireum- 
stance was instantly transmitted to 
Paris, and instructions were expedi- 
tiously returned to interrogate the 
crew separately, and transfer their 
testimonies to the Minister of Police. 
The purport of their examimation was 
at first very unsatisfactory, but at 
length, on the examination of one of 

the. 
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the crew, some light was thrown on 
the subject. He stated, that the brig 
had landed several Frenchmen, and 
among them one, a very merry fellow, 
who was called Pichegru. Thus a 
clue was found that led to the disco- 
very of a plot, which, had it succeed- 
ed, would have thrown the French 
nation a second time into a state of 
revolution. Captain Wright was ac- 
cordingly conveyed to Paris, and con- 
fined in the Temple, there to remain 
till it was found convenient to bring 
the formidable accessaries of this 
treasonable design to trial. The law 
of France wonld have subjected 
‘Wright to the punishment of death ; 


but he was of minor consideration. 


My grand object was to secure the 
principals, and I considered the Eng- 
lish captain’s evidence of the utmost 
consequence towards completing my 
object.” He again and again most 
solemnly asserted, that Capt. Wright 
died in the Temple by his own hand, 
as described in the Moniteur, and at 
a much later period than has been 
generally believed. 


THE ‘DUKE D’ENGHIEN. 


To my utter astonishment, he enter- 
ed upon the event of the Duke D’Eng- 
hien’s death. This wasatopic that could 


not be expected ; and particularly by 


me, as there appeared among his fol- 
lowers, who were always on tip-toe to 
be his apologists, an evasive silence, 
or contradictory statement, whenever 
this afflicting event became the sub- 
ject of inquiry, which had occasional- 
ly happened during the course of our 
voyage. Here Napoleon became very 
animated, and often raised himself on 


the sofa, where he had hitherto re- 


mained ina reclining posture. The 
interest attached to the subject, and 
the energy of his delivery, combined 
to impress the tenor of his narrative 


_ so strongly on my mind, that you need 


not doubt the accuracy of this repeti- 
tion of it. He began as follows— 
© At this eventful period of my 


life, I had succeeded in restoring or- 
der and tranquillity to a kingdom torn 
asunder by faction, and deluged in 
blood. That nation had placed me 
at their head. I came not as your 
Cromwell did, or your Third Richard. 
No such thing—I found a crown in 
the kennel ; ‘a cleansed it from its 
filth, and placed it on my head. My 
safety now became necessary, to pre- 
serve that tranquillity so recently re- 
stored, and hitherto so satisfactorily 
preserved, as the leading characters 
of the nation well know. At the 
same time, reports were every night 
brought me (1 think he said by Ge- 
neral Ryan) that conspiracies were 
in agitation—that meetings were held 
in particular houses in Paris, and 
names even were mentioned ; at the 
same time no satisfactory proofs could 
be obtained, and the utmost vigilance 
and ceaseless pursuit of the police was 
evaded. General Moreau, indeed, be- 
came suspected, and I was seriously 
importuned to issue an order for his 
arrest: but his character was such, 
his name stood so high, and the esti- 
mation of him so great in the public 
mind, that, as it appeared to me, be 
had nothing to gain, and every thing 
to lose, by becoming a conspirator 
against me—IJ, therefore, could not 
but exonerate him from such a susp- 
cion. I accordingly refused an order 
for the proposed arrest, by the follow- 
ing intimation to the Minister of Po- 
lice:—You have named Pichegru, 
Georges, and Moreau; convince me 
that the former is in Paris, and I 
will immediately cause the latter to 

be arrested. i 
« Another, and a very singular cit- 
cumstance, led to the development 
of the plot.—One night as I lay agr 
tated and wakeful, I rose from ™y 
bed, and examined the list of suspect- 
ed traitors ; and chance, which rules 
the world, occasioned my stumbling, 
as it were, on the name of a surgeo?s 
who had lately returned from an Eng- 
lish prison, This. man’s age) 
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tion, and experience in life, induced 
me to believe that his conduct must 
be attributed to any other motive 
than that of youthful fanaticism in fa- 
vour of a Bourbon: as far as circum- 
stances qualified me to judge, money 
appeared to be his object. I accord- 
ingly gave orders for this man to be ar- 
rested ; when a summary mock-trial 
was instituted, by which he was found 
guilty, sentenced to die, and informed 
he had but six hours to live. This 
stratagem had the desired effect : he 
was terrified into confession. It was 
now known that Pichegru had a bro- 
ther, a monastic priest, then residing 
at Paris. I ordered a party of gens 
d’armes to visit this man, and if he 
had quitted his house, I conceived 
there would be good ground for sus- 
picion. The old monk was secured, 
and, in the act of his arrest, his fears 
betrayed what 1 most wanted to know. 
‘Is it (he exclaimed) because I af- 
forded shelter to a brother that I am 
thus treated ??—The object of the 
plot was to destroy me ; and the suc- 
cess of it would, of course, have been 
my destruction. It emanated from 
the capital of your country, with the 
Count d’Artois at the head of it. To 
the west he sent the Duke de Berri, 
and to the east the Duke d’Enghien. 
To France your vessels conveyed un- 
derlings of the plot, and Moreau be- 
came a convert to the cause. The 
moment was big with evil ; I felt my- 
self on a tottering eminence, and I 
resolved to hurl the thunder back up- 
on the Bourbons, even in the metro- 
polis of the British empire. My mi- 
nister vehemently urged the seizure 
of the Duke, though in a neutral ter- 
ritory. But T still hesitated, and 
Prince Benevento brought the order 
twice, and urged the measure with 
all his powers of persuasion ; it was 
not, however, till [ was fully con- 
vinced of its necessity, that 1 sanc- 
tioned it by my signature. The mat- 
fer could be easily arranged between 
Me and the Duke of Baden. Why, 
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indeed, should I suffer a man, residing 
on the very confines of my kingdom, 
to commit a crime which, within the 
distance of a mile, by the ordinary 
course of law, Justice herself would 
condemn to the scaffold? And now 
answer me—Did I do more than 
adopt the principle of your Govern- 
ment, when it ordered the capture of 
the Danish fleet, which was thought 
to threaten mischief to your country ? 
It had been urged to me again and 
again, as a sound political opinion, 
that the new dynasty could not be 
secure while the Bourbons remained. 
Talleyrand never deviated from this 
principle ; it was a fixed, unchange- 
able article in his political creed, But 
I did not become a ready or a willing 
convert. I examined the opinion with 
care and with caution; and the re- 
sult was a perfect conviction of its 
necessity. The Duke d’Enghien was 
accessary to the confederacy ; and al- 
though the resident of a neutral terri- 
tory, the urgency of the case, in which 
my safety and the public tranquillity, 
to use no stronger expression, were 
involved, justified the proceeding. — 
I accordingly ordered him to be seiz- 
ed and tried ; he was found guilty, 
and sentenced to be shot. The sen- 
tence was immediately executed ; and 
the same fate would have followed, 
had it been Louis XVIII. For 1 
again declare, that I found it neces- 
sary to roll the thunder back on the 
metropolis of England, as from thence, 
with the Count d’ Artois at their head, 
did the assassins assail me. . 
Yourcountry also accuses me of the 

death of Pichegru.’’—lI replied, “ It is 
most certainly and universally believed 
throughout the whole British empire, 
that he was strangled in prison by 
your orders.”” He rapidly answered. 
“* What idle, disingenuous folly! a fine 
proof how prejudice can destroy the 
boasted reasoning faculties of English- 
men! Why, I ask you, should that 
life be taken away in secret, which the 
laws consigned to the hands of the, 
public 
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publicexecutioner? The matter would 

have been diflerent with respect to 

Moreau. Had he died in a dungeon, 

there might have been grounds to jus- 

tify the suspicion that he had not been 

guilty of suicide. He was a very po- 

pular character, as well as much be- 

loved by the army ; and I should ne- 

ver have lost the odium, however 

guiltless I might have been, if the jus- 

tice of his death, supposing his life to 

- have been forfeited by the laws, had 

not been made apparent by the most 
public execution.” 

' Here he paused ; and I replied, 
—‘* There may, perhaps, be persons 
in England who are disposed to ac- 
knowledge the necessity of rigorous 

1 measures at this important period of 


"| your history; but none, I believe, are 
to be found, who would attempt to jus- 


the young Prince was seized, tried, 
| sentenced, and shot.” He instantly 
answered, “ L was justified in my own 
mind, and I repeat the declaration 
which I have already made, that I 
would have ordered the execution of 
Louis XVITI. At the same time, L 
solemnly affirm, that no message or 
letter from the Duke reached me af- 
ter sentence of death had been passed 
upon him,” 

Talleyrand, however, was said to 
be in possession of a letter from the 
the Royal prisoner, addressed to Na- 
poleon, which they who are well qua- 
lified to know, declared he took upon 
himself not to deliver, till it was too 
jate to be of any service to the writer. 
I saw a copy of this letter in posses- 
sion of Count de las Cases, which he 
calmly represented to me as one of 
the mass of documents, formed or col- 
lected, to authenticate and justify cer- 
tain mysterious parts of the history 
which he was occasionally employed in 
writing, under the dictation of the be- 
ro of it. Do not startle; the letter 
was to. beg his life; and to this ef- 
fect. It stated his opinion that the 
* Bourbon dynasty was terminated. 


1s tify the precipitate manner in which 
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That was the settled opinion of his 
mind, and he was about to prove the 
sincerity of it. He now considered 
France no otherwise than as his coun. 
try, which he loved with the most pa- 
triotic ardour, but merely as a private 
citizen. The crown was no longer in 
his view 5 it was now beyond the pos- 
sibility of recovery ; it would not, it 
could not be restored. He therefore 
requested to be allowed to live and 
devote his life and services to France, 
merely as a native of it. He was 
ready to take any conimand, or any 
rank in the French army, to become a 
brave and loyal soldier, subject to the 
will and orders of the Government, 
in whose hands scever it might be, to 
which he was ready to swear fealty ; 
and that if his lite were spared, he 
would devote it with the utmost cou- 
rage and fidelity to support France 
against all its enemies.” Such was 
the letter which, as it was represent- 
ed to me, Talleyrand took care not to 
deliver till the hand that wrote it was 
unnerved by death— Napoleon continu- 
ed to speak of the Bourbon family— 
** Had f,”’ he said, ** been anxious to 
get any, or all the Bourbons into my 
possession, I could have accomplished 
the object. Your smugglers offered 
me a Bourbon for a stated sum (I 
think he named 40,000 francs), but, 
on coming to a more precise explana- 
tion, they entertained a doubt of ful- 
filling the engagement as it was ori- 
ginally proposed, They would not 
undertake to possess themselves of any 
of the Bourbon family absolutely alive: 
though, with the alternative, alive or 
dead, they had no doubt of complet- 
ing it. But it was not my wish mere- 
ly to deprive them of life. Besides, 
circumstances had taken a turn which 
then fixed me without fear of change 
or chance on the throne I possessed. 
I felt my security, and left the Bour- 
bons undisturbed. Wanton, useless 
murder, whatever has been said of 
thought of me in England, has never 
been my practice: for what end oF 
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purpose could I have indulged the 
horrible propensity ? When Sir George 


Rumbold and Mr Drake, who had . 


been carrying ona correspondence with 
conspirators in Paris, were seized, 
they were not murdered.” In look- 
ing over these letters for the press, I 
felt a doubt whether this observation 
respecting Sir George Rumbold was 
made at this time, or at some other 5 
or whether it proceeded from Bona- 
parte or Count de las Cases, but [ am 
positive it was made by one or the 
other. 


JAFFA, 


“‘ Your country,”’ he said, “ has ac- 
cused me of having murdered the sick 
and wounded of my army at Jafla.— 
Be assured, that if 1 had committed 
such a horrid act, my very soldiers 
themselves would have execrated me; 
and L might have looked to their 
ceasing to obey me. ‘There is no oc- 
currence of life to which 1 gave more 
publicity than this. You have an of- 
ficer, a Sir Robert Wilson, who has 
written very copiously on the subject 
of my campaign in Egypt.” As he 
repeated the last sentence, he assumed 
an air and tone of sarcastic jocularity ; 
and then asked me if I had read dir 
Robert’s publication ? I replied in the 
aflirmative It is possible,” he 
said, ‘*that he wrote from the testi- 
mony of other people equally prone to 
error as himself; he cannot pretend 
to have done it from his own obser- 
vation. Can you tell me,” continued 
Napoleon, “ whether Sir Sidney Smith, 
in any official communications to your 
Government, attempted, in any way, 
to corroborate the testimony of Sir 

Robert Wilson?” I could not, at 
the moment, sufliciently recollect the 
purport of his dispatches to determine 
the point, but I replied as I felt, “that 
he had not.”” This reply, however, 
andecisive as it was, appeared to af- 


him considerable satisfastion, as 


the instantly repeated—“ [ believe so, 


for Sir Sidney Smith is a brave ard 


%. 


just man.” 
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I here observed, that 
‘there are many in England who 
imagine your jealousy and hatred of 
Sir Sidney Smith influenced your con- 
duct towards Captain Wright.” He 
smiled with astonishment at such an 
idea—the thought of coupling the two 
names appeared never to have enter- 
ed his imagination. ‘ Ridiculous 
nonsense !”? was his reply. He then 
entered on the following narrative : 

“© On raising the siege of St Jean 
de Acre, the army retired upon Jafla. 
It had become a matter of urgent ne- 
cessity. ‘The occupation of this town 
for any length of time was totally im- 
practicable, from the force that Jegga 
Pacha was enabled to bring forward. 
The sick and wounded were numer- 
ous, and their removal was my first 
consideration. Carriages the most 
convenient that could be formed were 
appropriated to the purpose. Some 
of them were sent by water to Da- 
mietta, and the rest were accommo- 
dated, in the best manner, to accom- 
pany their comrades in their mareh 
through the desert. Seven men, how- 
ever, occupied a quarantine hospital, 
who were infected with the plague ; 
whose report was made me by the 


chief of the medical staff; (I think it 


was Degenette). He further added, 
that the disease had gained such a 
stage of malignancy, there was not 
the least probability of their continu- 
ing alive above 48% hours.” I here 
exclaimed in a dubious tone, the word 
seven! and immediately asked whe- 
ther I was to understand that there 
were no more than seven? “ [ per- 
ceive,” he replied, “that you have 
heard a different account.” “ Most 
assuredly, General, Sir Robert Wil- 
son states 57 or 77; and speaking 
more collectively, your whole sick and 
wounded.” THe then proceeded. 
“ The Turks were numerous and 
powerful, and their cruelty proverbial 
throughout thearmy, ‘Their practice 
of mutilating and barbarously treat- 
ing their Christian prisoners in parti- 

cular, 
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cular, was well known among my 
troops, and had a preservative influ- 
ence on my mind and conduct; and I 
do affirm, that there were only seven 
sufferers whom circumstances com- 
pelled me to leave as short-lived suf- 
ferers at Java. They were in that 
stage of the disease which rendered 
their removal utterly impracticable, 
exclusive of the dissemination of the 
disease among the healthy troops. Si- 
tuated as I was, I could not place 
them under the protection of the Eng- 
lish; L therefore desired to see the 
senior medical officer, and observing 
to him, that the afflictions of their 
disease would be cruelly aggravated 
by the conduct of the Turks towards 
them, and that it was impossible to 
continue in possession of the town, I 
desired him to give me’ his best ad- 
vice on the occasion. I said, Tell me 
what is to be done! He hesitated for 
some time, and then repeated, that 
these men, who were the objects of 
my very painful solicitude, could not 
survive 48 hours. I then suggested 
what appeared to be his opinion, (tho’ 
he might not chuse to declare it, but 
wait with the trembling hope to re- 
ceive it from me) the propriety, be- 


cause I felt it would be humanity to’ 


shorten the sufferings of these seven 
men by administering opium. Such 
a relief, 1 added, in a similar situa- 
tion, I should anxiously solicit for 
myself, But rather contrary to my 
expectation, the proposition was op- 
pen and consequently abandoned. 

accordingly halted the army one day 
longer than I intended; and, on my 
quitting Jafla, left a strong rear- 
guard, who continued in that city till 
the third day. At the expiration of 
that period, an officer’s report reach- 
ed me that the men were dead.”— 
** Then, General,” [ could not resist 
exclaiming, “ no opium was given.” 
‘The emphatic answer I received was 
—‘* None! none !—A report was 
brought me that the men died before 
the rear-guard had evacuated thecity.” 
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“ Well,” he continued, you shall 
also hear the particulars of El Arish, 
and the garrison of Jaffa. You have 
heard, without doubt, of my having 
ordered the ‘Turks to be shot at Jatla.” 
“ Yes, indeed,” I replied, “1 have 
often heard of that massacre in Eng- 
land; it was a general topic at the 
time, and treated as a British mind 
never fails to consider subjects of that 
description.” He then proceeded— 
“ At the period in eee General 
Desaix was left in Upper Egypt, and 
Kleber in the vicinity of Damietta; 
I left Cairo and traversed the Ara- 
bian desert, in order to unite my force 
with that of the latter at El Arish.— 
The town was attacked, and a capi- 
tulation succeeded. Many of the pri- 
soners were found, on examination, 
to be natives of the mountains, and 
inhabitants of Mount Tabor, but chief- 
Jy from Nazareth. They were im- 
mediately released, on their enga- 
ging to return quietly to their homes, 
children, and wives ; at the same time 
they were recommended to acquaint 
their countrymen, the Napolese, that 
the French were no longer their ene- 
mies, unless they were found in arms 
assisting the Pacha. When this ce- 
remony was concluded, the army pro- 
ceeded on its march towards Jafla.— 
Gaza surrendered on the route. That 
city, on the first view of it, bore a 
formidable appearance, and the gar- 
rison was considerable, It was sum- 
moned to surrender ; when the officer 
who bore my flag of truce no. sooner 
passed the city wall, than his head 
was inhumanly struck off, instantly 
fixed upon a pole, and insultingly es- 
posed to the view of the French ar- 
my. At the sight of this horrid - 
unexpected object, the indignation ° 
the soldiers knew no bounds; they 


-were perfectly infuriated; and with 


the most eager impatience, demande 

to be led on to the storm. I did not 
hesitate, under such circumstances, t0 
command it. The attack was dread- 


ful, and the carnage exceeded any 


action 
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action I had then witnessed. We 
carried the place, and it required ail 
my efforts and influence to restrain 
the fury of the enraged soldiers. At 
leagth [ succeeded, and night closed 
the sanguinary scene. At the dawn 
of the following morning a report was 
brought me, that five hundred men, 
chiefly Napolese, who had lately form- 
ed a part of the garrison of El Arish, 
and to whom I had a few days before 
given liberty, on condition that they 
should return to their homes, were 
actually found and recognised amongst 
the prisoners. On this fact being in- 
dubitably ascertained, I ordered the 
five hundred men to be drawn out and 
instantly shot.” In the course of our 
conversation, his anxiety appeared to 
be extreme, that I should be satished 
of the truth of every part of his nar- 
rative; and he continually interrupted 


§ q it by asking me, if 1 perfeetly com- 


5 prehended him. He was, however, 


patience itself, when I made any ob- 


© servations expressive of doubts L had 


‘previously entertained respecting any 


oy part of the subjects agitated between 
us, or any unfavourable opinion en- 


tertained or propagated in Britain. 


‘Sketch of the Island of BorNEo, iin the 


East Inpurs *, 
By the late Dr Joan LEYDEN. 
APE great island of Borneo stretch- 


es from the fourth degree of south 


Jatitude to the eighth of north latitude, 


and from the one hundred and fiftieth 
to the one hundred and fifty -eighth 
degree of longitude, being about seven 
fandred miles in length, and five hun- 
dred in breadth: it lies almost in sight 


»™ As this island, the largest in the world 
next to New Holland, is very imperfectly 
KRown, the present description of it, by one 
Whose learning and ability are so well known, 
Cannot fail to be interesting. Some minute 
opegraphical notices, which could not in- 
Steet an European reader, are omitted. 


December 1816. 
6 


of Java. The shores of the island are 
generally covered with mud banks— 
the coasts are low and marshy, with 
small hills, generally covered with 
wood. ‘The centre swells with ranges 
of huge mountains, which are com. 
monly denominated the chrystal moun- 
tains, from the chrystalline stones 
found there, and these are said to run 
in a north and south direction, At 
the foot of these mountains lies a large 
inland lake, which is termed a sea by 
the Dutch, and which is reported to 
be larger than the lake of Manilla. 
From this lake spring all the consi- 
derable rivers in Borneo, which are 
said to be more than a hundred in 
namber. The island of Borneo, tho’ 
uncommonly rich in gold, diamonds, 
camphor, aod other valuable produc- 
tions, and very fertile in the interior, 
yet, from the indolence of the inha- 
bitants, and the want of policy in the 
small states of the coast, is believed 
not to produce rice sufficient for its 
own consumption, and has been com- 
pelled to depend on Java. This, how- 
ever, may, in a great measure, have 
proceeded from the general policy 
adopted by the Dutch. 

The coasts of Borneo are occupied 
by a number of petty Mahometan 
states, none of which are of great an- 
tiquity. The original population of 
these is a mixture of Malay, Javanese, 
Bugis, and Macassars ; but a small 
number of Arabs, and a very consi- 
derable number of Chinese, are al- 
ways to be found in them. ‘The in- 
terior of Borneo is chiefly occupied 
by the numerous rude agricultural 
tribes of a people termed Dayak, ve- 
ry few of whom have embraced the 
Moslem religion. The religion of 
the Dayak is little understood, tho* 
some of their usages have attracted 
notice from their singularity. In ma- 
ny places of the island, the possessions 
of the Dayak extend quite to the shore, 
as on a considerable part of the east- 
ern coast, within the Straits of Ma- 
cassar, There are considerable set. 
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tlements of the Chinese along almost 
all the principal rivers of Borneo in 
the interior, and it is said, that in 
some places they have attempted to 
acquire a species of independence. _ 

‘The lofty mountains, ranged in the 
centre of Borneo, are represented as 
occupied by a people named Punams, 
in the very radest stage of savage 


life. 
Of the Maritime Districts of Borneo. 


The maritime states are chiefly the 
following :— 1st, Borneo Proper— 
2d, Coti—3d, Passir—4th, Banjer- 
Massin—5th, Matten—6¢/, Pontiana 
—7th, Sambas. 

Ist, Borneo, properly pronounced 
Bornch, or Bronch, is generally reck- 
oned a state of some antiquity, and is 
alluded to in the annals or legends of 
Malacca, as a proud independent state, 
by no means disposed to admit the 
sovereignty of any other kingdom.— 
The inhabitants refer their origin to 
a traditionary emigration from Ishone, 
but are ignorant of their own history, 
according to every account. Dalrym- 
ple, in his “ Essays on the Sooles,” 
published in the first volume of the 
Oriental Repertory, alleges that the 
Borneyan empire not only extended 
over that island, but also over Suki 
and Phillipine in ancient times. I 
have been able to discover no traces 
of such dominion, and Dalrymple 
himself gives a list of the sovereigns 
of Borneo at Sulu, “and which only 
recites six names before that of the 
reigning sovereign. Thus— 

Ist, Meraham Zumbang Derumput 
De Pulow—3c, Bougro—4ih, 
Abdul—5th, Husslin, or De-lubas— 
6th, Di Bornei, or Appangy—7¢th, 
Depertuan Seefed-din, the reigning 
prince. 

Borneo, however, has some features 
of an ancient state, one of which is 
the high veneration for the authority 
ef the prince, which is found in all 
ancient Malay states, but among ve- 
ry few of those of late origin, The 


annual quantity of thirty-five pee 


Sultan accordingly maintains a high- 
er degree of state than the greater 
part of Malay princes. 

The dominions of Borneo Proper 
are bounded on the west by the terri- 
tories of Sambas, and on the east by 
the Malluden and other districts no- 
minally subject to the Sulus. The 
state of Borneo consequently occupies 
the most northerly districts of the isl- 
and of Borneo. Between Sambas 
and Borneo are situated a variety of 
small towns, such as Serawa, the pira- 
tical chief of which Jately cut off the 
ship Commerce 3 Klakka and Mokka, 
the chiefs of which are denominated 
Pangerans ; Scr7bas and Palo. 

The government of Borneo is con- 
ducted, according to Mr J. Jesse, by 
the Sultan and a council of his princi- 
pal officers, consisting of the Bendha- 
hannan, the Degadong, or chief of the 
household, the Zemangung, the Pa- 
muncha, er administrator, and the 
Shabender. The law of the land is 
the undang wndang Bornch, which is 
said to be of some antiquity. 

The river of Borneo is represented 
as navigable for a considerable way 
above the town for ships of great bur- 
den, but it is very narrow, and land- 
locked at the mouth, where it is al- 
most a quarter of a mile broad. ‘The 


town of Borneo is built on posts on # 


marsh, and in the time of Valenune —7@ 


consisted of nearly four thousand 
houses ; it occupied both sides of the 
river, and is situated about ten miles 
from the mouth of it. The produc 
tions of Borneo, capable of export, a 
gold dust, pearls, wax, birds’ nest 


‘ 


j 


camphor, rice—and_ the general 1? 


ports are, tin, piece-goods, and oa 
of the products of Java. Born . 
Proper is one of the states on the i 


and which grows rice sufficient | j 


its own. consumption. The 


of Borneo is the best in ‘the a 
‘and the next to it in point of a“ ‘ 
is that of Baros in Sumatra. ee 
Borneo camphor does not excee 
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of one hundred and twenty-five ib, 
which costs about three thousand two 
hundred rix-dollars. ‘The camphor 
of Sumatra amounts to about twenty 
peculs, costing two thousand two 
hundred rix-dollars. A species of 
camphor is produced in Japan, from 
the leaves of a kind of laurel, which 
costs about fifty rix-dollars per pecul. 

The cultivation of pepper was in- 
troduced into Borneo by the Chinese, 
between forty and fifty years ago. — 
When Mr Jesse, in 1774, the period 
of the original settlement of Balam- 
bangan, stipulated by treaty for the 
exclusive trade of pepper at Borneo, 
he found that not more than four 
thousand peculs were produced, and 
this cost about seventeen Spanish dol- 
lars per pecul. L understand that the 
country still produces pepper equal at 
least to this specified quantity. 

The trade between Borneo and the 
Chinese port Amoy, is very consider- 
able. According to Forster, there 
were seven junks at Borneo in 1775. 
The return cargoes procured by the 
Chinese are chiefly camphor, sea-slug, 
tortoise shell, birds’ nests, clove bark, 
dammar-resin, a species of black veneil, 
which the Chinese work up into fur- 


niture, wax, agal-agal, a species of 
sea-weed which yields a gum or glue, 


sandal wood, vattans, and various 


barks used in dyeing. 


,» The English were long i in the ha- 


_ bit of dealing at Borneo in_piece- 
‘goods to a small extent, taking their 
Feturns in pepper aud cold dust ; late- 
ly, however, the inhabitants 
bad name, and are probably at present 


Hittle acquainted with Europeans.— 


eLittle intercourse, and much jealousy 


subsisted between Borneo Proper and 
our last settlement of Balambangan, 


ahd since that settlement was aban- 


doned they have certainly been occa- 
Bionally guilty of piratical practices. 

s» The Malay population of Borneo 
Proper i is distinguished for its hangh- 
Maness and indolence. They are not, 
pRewever, devoid of some arts, parti- 
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cularly that of casting brass cannon, 
in which they are skilful: this is also 
practised at Palembang. 

The period of the introduction of 
Islamism into Borneo is not known, 
but it appears, from the accounts of 
the Portuguese, that it was previous 
to 1530. 

Banjar Massing is the chief state 
on the south side of the island of Bor- 
neo, and was, till very lately, reckoned 
the most powerful on the island. It 
lies on the river of that name, which 
is of considerable size, and rises at a 
great distance in the interior of the 
country. According to popular re- 
port, it descends from the great cen- 
tral lake of Kini-baln. The mouth 
of the river is very shallow, not ex- 
ceeding twelve or thirteen feet in 
depth, which compels trading vessels 
of any magnitude to remain in the 
offing. After passing the bar, the wa- 
ter deepens to six or seven fathoms. 
The Moslem population, about the 
year 1720, amounted, according to 
Valentya, to about seven thousand 
two hundred persons; and in 1780, 
according to Radermacher, they a- 
mounted to eight thousand five hun- 
dred. They area mingled mass of 
Javanese, Macassars, Bugis and Ma- 
Jays of Johore, Menang- kabau and 
Palambang, of whom the Javanese 
may be rewarded as the most numer- 
ous. ‘The state was founded by a fu- 
gitive prince of Madura, nearly re- 
lated to the Susuhonang, and hence 
the aflectation of the Javanese titles 
and names of places, which has al- 
ways prevailed at Banjar Massing. 
Tabanyan, on the east side of the bay, 
situated on a small river, is the place 
where the Dutch vessels are wont to 
lie. It is a small campong, contain- 
ing only about two hundred and fifty 
$0 In the vicinity of Tabanyan, 
and on the 5.E. of the rwer Banjar, 
are situated the following campongs : 
Moluk, containing about two hundred 
inhabitants ; ; Blanang, containing 2- 
bout one hundred ; ‘Tambanyan, con- 

taining 
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taining eighty ; and Takisong, con- 
taining about fifty inhabitants, all of 
whom are Moslems. The Dutch 
fort is situated on the outside of the 
town of Banjar- Massing, or Ta- 
tas, at a place named Clayang, on 
the west side of the river. It was of 
pentagonal form, and fortified with 
palisadoes, with three bulwarks to- 
wards the river, and two towards the 
Jand. Banjar is under the immediate 
authority of the sultan’s eldest son, 
who has the title of Pangerang Dupa. 
The residence of the sultan was at 
Cayu Tangi previous to the year 1771, 
when it was removed by Sultan Soli- 
man Shahid Allah to Martapura, a- 
bout three days journey up the river. 
This is a fine hunting station, as the 
uame seems to indicate ; and the sul- 
tan and his court are said to be great- 


_ly devoted to this amusement, which 


they pursue on horseback, and catch 
deer with nooses. Large horses are 
accordingly in high request at Banjar. 

The productions of Banjar are gold, 
of a finer touch, commonly, than that 
of Sambas, which is only seven touch, 
whereas that of Banjar is often eight 
or nine; diamonds, which are fine and 
large, but very dear; birds’-nests of 
the best sovt, to the quantity of about 
fifty peculs ; wax, dragon’s blood, be- 
zoar of different kinds, rattans and 
mats. They have abundance of iron, 
but no steel, with the mode of pre- 
paring which they are unacquainted. 
Pepper may be considered the chief 
staple commodity of the country.— 
Most of the productions of Java, as 
rice and sugar, salt and opium, find 
a ready sale at Banjar. Piece-goods 
and china-wares, especially porcelain, 
are in considerable request, The gold 


mines of Banjar are said to lie ve 
‘near the surface, at the depth of about 


three fathoms. _ Those at Kirsan and 
Daku, which are very rich, lie in a 
red marl ;\above the mine there gene- 


tually lies an incrustation, like rattan- 


wood, beneath which the gold-dust is 
found in a red earth, There is alse 


‘was Sacadina. The Dutch began to 


an ore, named Mas-aurong, found in 
the same mines with iron-stone peb- 
bles, and sometimes chrystal. 

The diamond-mines of Banjar are 
situated among the mountains of the 
Biajus. They are found in a soil of 
carron black gravel at the surface, 
and the pits are sometimes carried to 
the depth of ten fathoms. ‘The mines 
are wrought with very little skill, ge- 
nerally under the superintendance of 
a native Biaju, who is termed the Ma- 
lem. Gold-dust is often found in the 
same mine with the diamond. The 
sultan claims all diamonds above the 
weight of five carats, but this claim is 
generally evaded. 

The western coast of Borneo, like 
the eastern, has for a long time been 
broken down into a variety of small 
and feeble states. In earlier times, 
however, it seems to have been chief- 
ly under the influence of the two 
states of Sacadina and Sambas, the 
most ancient and powerful of which 


trade to Sacadina in 1604, about 
which period the place possessed a 
considerable trade. In the year 1609, 
they entered into a treaty with Sam- 
bas, by which they bound themselves 
to support Sambas against Sacadina, 
and to abandon their trade to the lat- 
ter place ; the sultan of Sambas oblig- 
ing himself in his turn to grant the 


Dutch a monopoly of the trade of 
Sambas, to the exclusion of the Span- 
ish, Portuguese, English, French, and 
other nations of Europe. In 162 
the Dutch finally abandoned their fac- 
Sacadina. 


attan is still governed by a branch | 7 


of the family of the ancient sultans 0 


Sacadina; but this branch has been 


long proverbial for their stupidity. 
The river of Mattan, and the territo- 

ries subject to it, which still — 

hend the greater part of those whic . 
belonged to the ancient Sacadina, < 
all extremely well adapted for trac | 
and excite the cupidity of their 
bours, especially Pontiana. The 
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sent Rajah, however, though no cruel 
tyrant, is generally despised as a be- 
sotted opium-eater, who has neither 
taste nor abilities for state affairs.— 
The pirates, or Lanuns, however, who 
occasionally haunt Panambangan, Ka- 
rimata, and even Sacadina, are not 
harboured in Mattan, and the Rajah 
is at present on good terms with the 
Sultan of Pontiana. ‘The most re- 
matkable circumstance connectéd with 
Mattan is, that the Rajah possesses 
the finest and the largest diamond in 
the world, which has hitherto been 
discovered. This diamond, which is 
said to be of the finest water, weighs 
three hundred and sixty-seven carats. 
The celebrated Pitt diamond only 
weighs one hundred and twenty-seven 
carats. The Mattan diamond 1s shap- 
ed like an egg, with an indented hol- 
low near the smaller end. It-was dis- 
covered at Landak about ninety years 
ago, and though the possession of it 
has occasioned numerous wars, it has 
been about eighty years in the pos- 
session of the Mattan family. Many 
years ago the governor of Batavia 
sent a Mr Steuvart to ascertain the 
weight, quality, and value of this dia- 
mond, and to endeavour to purchase 
it, and in this mission he was accom- 
panied by the present Sultan of Pon- 
tiano, After examining it, Mr Steu- 
vart offered one hundred and fifty 


thousand dollars for the diamond, the ° 


sum to which he was limited, and in 
addition to this sum, two brigs of war 
with their guns and amunition, to- 


gether with a certain number of great 


guns, and a quantity of powder and 
shot. The Rajah, however, srefused 
to deprive his family of so valuable 
an hereditary possession, to which the 
Malays attach the miraculous power 
of curing all kinds of diseases, by 
means of the water in which it is dip- 

d, and with which they imagine the 


» fortune of the family is connected. 


Mampawa, though situated to the 


©) worth of Pontiana, requires our pre- 
D)¥ious attention, as .an older state, 


which sprung up between Sacadina 
and Sambas, and at last became inde- 
pendent of either. Mampawa’ is si- 
tuated near the mouth of a small 1i- 
ver, and vessels may reach both the 
town and fort with their guns ; being 

reatly resorted to by traders, espe- 
cially English and Portuguese, it soon 
became a place of considerable import- 
ance. 

According to Radermacher, in 1780, 
it contained from one to two thousand 
houses. The Rajah had the title of 
Panambahan, which is regarded as 
the next in dignity to that of Sul- 
tan. At that time his name was 
Muscan al Maderi, but he had given 
up the administration of affairs to his 
son, Gusti Mas. In 1772, a war 
commenced between Mampawa and 
Samba, concerning the possession of 
Monterado and Salakan, which lie 
between Mampawa and Sambas, but 
have generally been admitted to be- 
long to the latter. These two settle- 
ments are chiefly occupied by Chinese, 
nearly thirty thousand of whom are 


settled in them, and they are extreme- 


y productive of gold-dust. The 
fampawa men having ravaged Sala- 
kan, the Sultan of Sambas, in his turn, 
attacked Mampawa, and the Panam- 
bahan invited the mediation of Pon- 
tiana. This mediation succeeded, and 
the Sultan of Sambas withdrew his 
army, on receiving the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, the greater part of 
which was advanced by the Sultan of 
Pontiana. After the retreat of the 
Sambas army, the Panambahan po- 
sitively refused to reimburse the Sul- 
tan of Pontiana, who, in his return, 
attacked Mampawa. After a siege 
of three months, he was compelled to 
break up with loss from Mampawa, 
to which he found that Sambas sup- 
plied assistance. This was the foun- 
dation of the uninterrupted state of 
hostility, which has, from that period, 
subsisted between Sambas and Pontia- 
na. The Sultan of Pontiana made 
avother attempt, with a small force 

supplied 
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supplied him by the Datch, and was 
again baffled. After the destruction 
of Sacadina, in 1786, however, they 
assisted him a third time, with an ar- 
mament consisting of one armed ves- 
sal of seventy guns, another of fifty 
guns, a third of thirty guns, together 
with a large transport, and some smal- 
ler vessels, when. Mampawa surren- 
dered without firing a gun, and the 
eldest son of the Sultan was appointed 
Panambahan. The Rajah, or old 
Panambaban, escaped up the river, 
where he remained until he died, 

The Dutch established a factory at 
Mampawa of thirty-two Europeans, 
and a small sloop on the river, and di- 
vided the “duties with the Panamba- 
han, but abandoned it at the same 
time as Pontiana, in 1790. After 
this the new Panambahan permitted 
the son of the deposed Rajah to return 
to Mampawa, and reside in a private 
capacity, with a small establishment, 
and the empty title of Rajah. 

Sambas is situated about thirty 
miles up the river of that name, and 
the territory runs a considerable way 
into the interior, and is rich in gold- 
dust. About the year 1600, and al- 
so about the year 1700, this appears 
to have becn a considerable state, and 
to have extended its sway far into the 
interior. ‘This is the first of the Eas- 
tern states with which the Dutch 
formed an exclusive treaty, and at 
that time the chief appears to have 
had the title of Sultan. In every pe- 
riod, however, this state has been 
more distinguished for its piracies 
than its commerce, and has been al- 
ways addicted to aggressions on its 
neighbours. In the last ten years es- 
pecially, it has been notorious all over 
the East, as the common haunt of 
every description of pirates and La- 
nuns, and it has forfeited every title 
to be considered as a trading state, or 
asa state the existence of which is 
consistent with either the safety of 
commerce or the safety of its neigh- 
bouys. It now appears that great 


numbers of the pirates and sea-rovers 
of the East have settled at Sambas, 
and intermarried with the ancient in- 
habitants. 


, 


Plans for improving the Roads in the 
Vicinity of Evixturcu. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


BELIEVE it will be acknowledged by 

every person who has had opportu- 
nities of observing the several towns 
in Great Britain and Ireland, that 
the city of Edinburgh is the most 
happily situated with respect to the 
natural beauties of its environs. At 
the same time, we must allow, that 
hitherto we have by no means kept 
pace with most of our fellow subjects 
in improving those natural advanta- 
ges. Of late, however, the spirit of 


_ Improvement seems to have been a- 


wakened, and L trust it will not be 
permitted to sleep until every cause 
of reproachful comparison shall be 
done away. 

We know, that in other places, one 
mode adopted for relieving the pre- 
sent distress of the labouring classes, 
is by the repair and improvement of 
roads. Let us pursue the same path; 
and the proposed subscriptions may go 
a great way to accomplish the double 
object of affording relief to those who 
are able and willing to work, and of 
improving the roads in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city. The ride 
round the meadows may afford a cer- 
tain degree of pleasure to a few of the 
equestrians of Edinburgh, bat most o! 
them would be much better pleased 
with a more extended and more va- 
ried range. I .would therefore beg 
leave to recommend that the present 
occasion should be embraced of 30) 
proving and (where it can be done ) 
widening some of our reads in the vi 


cinity of the city. Broader and ol 
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ter formed, and better metalled foot- 
paths are also much wanted. But, 
nbove all, let us have it in our power 
to make the circuit of the city upon 
good roads, by following out the sug- 
gestion, in one of your macazines of 
Jast year, of a road ‘thro’ the King’ s 
Park. It is impossible to conceive 2 
more delightful ride than would be 
afforded by a road judiciously con- 
ducted in that direction, round the 
south side of Arthur’s Scat, and thro’ 
the beautiful village, or skirting the 
loch of western Duddingston. it has 
always been a favourite walk—and 
some years ago it was much improved 
by the private subscription of a few 
jidividuals—but the fund wae inade- 
quate to its completion, aud it remains 
a subject of regret to thousands who 


_ wish to enjoy the recreation of a 


pleasant and healthy walk, uninter- 
rupted by stone walls, and breakneck 
stiles, such as those lately erected 
there, in addition to former interrup- 
tions ; to the particular annoyance of 
those "who would find health as well as 
pleasure in walking, but who are una- 
ble to scramble or to leap. Byall means 
Jet us have at least a good walk there ; 
and a ride also, if that can be accom- 
plished ; and I see nothing to prevent 
it, for we cannot allow ourselves to 
think that narrow interested consi- 
derations, or the indulgence of mere 
humour, would be encountered in any 
quarter, to impede an improvement, 

which, it is easy to demonstrate, 

would not only aflord pleasure to the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, in general, 

but would also prove an essential ad- 
vantage to those who have to attend 
its markets from the eastward, Tra- 
vellers entering Edinburgh by that 
road would be delighted with the 
beauties of the varied scenery that 
would present itself in different forms 
at every step of their progress. 


| CITIZEN. 
NicoLson 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


N Article in the Scots Magazine 

for November 1816, page 825, 
notices a monument at Helyroodhouse, 
* supposed to have belonged to Sir 
“George Sterline of Keir, and to 
*‘ have been placed there over the re- 
“ mains of his beloved lady, Marga- 
‘ret Scott, sister to Walter Seett, 
«© first Earl of Buccleugh, and her in- 
“ fant daughter, A.D. 1608,” (an er- 
ror for 1633), and then inserts the in- 
scription, (taken from Monteith’s 
Theatre of Mortality, p. 54) bearing 
that this was the place of sepulture of 
Dame Margaret Ross, daughter to 
James Lord Ross, and Dame Marga- 
ret Scott, daughter of Walter Lord 
Buccleugh, and sister to Walter Scott 
Earl of Buccleugh, wife of Sir 
George Stirling of Keir, who died 
when she had accomplished 17 years, 
10th March 1633, leaving behind her 
only one daughter, Margaret, who 
followed her mother the 11th of May 
thereafter, at the age of 12 months. 
To this is subjoined the following 
note: “ Either Monteith, or the 
Editor of Douglas’s Peerage, must 
he completely mistaken. In the 
“ latter work it is expressly mention- 
“ed, that Lady Margaret Scott was 
‘¢ relict of James Lord Ross, who died 
1633; married, secondly, Alex- 
“ ander, sixth Earl of Eglintoun, and 
* died October 1651. Vol. I. p. 252. 
“ There is undoubtedly a strange mis- 
“ conception with regard to this Lady ; 
‘had she never existed, had such a 
“connection never taken place, is it 
possible that Monteith would have 
** fabricated an absurdity, and, for no 
‘end that we can see, presented us 
‘* with the above tomb and inscription ? 
“ The very idea carries its own refu- 
“tation along with it, and 1 am al- 
‘‘ most certain that such a stone does 
“exist, as something similar to the 

decoration 
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** decoration supposed to have been 
“ upon Sir John’s,” (an error for Sir 
George’s) “ monument may, though 
** faintly, be traced upon one of these 
** Jongitudinal stones which intersect 
the north-east passage. It were tobe 
“* wished that this disputed point could 
“* be fully ascertained, to correct either 
“ Douglas or Monteith.” 

‘This note was altogether superflu- 
ous, there being no mistake in either 
Douglas or Monteith, nor is there 


any discrepancy betwixt them. The 


inscription, taken from Monteith, is 
correctly transcribed in the Maga- 
zine; and in Jouglas’s Peerage, I. 
252, 503, and LI. 419, it is mention- 
ed that Margaret Scott, eldest daugh- 
ter of Walter first Lord Scott of 
Buccleuch, and sister of William first 
Earl of Buccleuch, married, first, 
James sixth Lord Ross, who died 
1633 ; secondly, Alexander sixth 
Far] of Eglintoun, and died in Octo- 
ber 1651, also that, of her children 
by hey first husband, the eldest daugh- 
ter, Margaret Ross, born 19 Decem- 
ber 1615, married Sir George Stirling 
of Keir, and died 10th March 1633, 
fEtat. 18, leaving one daughter, 
Margaret, who died 11th May 1633. 
This agrees completely with Monteith, 
therefore no correction is necessary. 
The blunder arose from the person 
who communicated the article in ques- 
tion, mistaking Margaret Scott, feds 
Ross, and Countess of Eglintoun, for 
her daughter Margaret Ross, wife of 
Sir George Stirling of Keir, to whose 
memory the monument was erected. 


ScotTisH REVIEW. 


Lules of my Landlord; selected and 
arranged by JEDEDIAH CLEIsu- 
BOTHAM, Schoolmaster end Parish 
Clerk of GANDERCLEUGH, 4 vols, 
Blackwood. 


FE had not perused many pages 
Ww of these volumes, till we were 
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convinced that we were indebted for 
them to an old and much-valued friend, 
being the very same who had already 
gratified us by three similar works, so 
well known as to render it quite super- 
fluous to name them. In fact, we 
do not on this ground take any credit 
to our sagacity 5 not only because ru- 
mour had already been busy, but be- 
cause the features of resemblance are 
so broad and manifest, that scarcely 
any measure of dulness could over- 
look them. Whether the writer hopes 
thus to cheat the satiety, which a pro- 
fusion even of the choicesst favours is 
apt to generate; or whether he seeks 
to evade the compact (which his rea- 
ders felt no disposition to enforce) of 
not passing the already completed 
number of three; whatever the mo- 
tive might be, it has failed; but the 
failure is one from which, so far as we 
can discover, no evil is likely to re- 
sult. 

The four volumes contain twotales; 
one of which. occupies the first, and 
the other the remaining three. The 
first tale is the Black Dwarf, which 
scarcely keeps its ground among the 
luminaries by which it is surround- 
ed. We confess our own opinion 
somewhat more favourable than the 
general one. The Dwarf indeed does 
not form any ornament to his own tale. 
He is a deformity in himself, and a 
deformity in the book. He is neither 
comic nor tragic ; too serious for the 
one, too grotesque fur the other; an 
uncouth mixture of both, Neither, 
as usual, is there much interest in the 
lady, and gentleman who form the re- 
gular hero and heroine. But there 1s 
a personage, Hobbie Elliot, a young 
farmer, whose character and procec¢- 
ings are represented with uncommen 
truth of nature and force of humour. 
Unless in respect of his youth, he 1s 
nearly the counterpart of Dandie 
Dinmont ; an odd mixture of sim- 
plicity and shrewdness, of good nature 
and roughness, of a peaceable dispo- 


sitjon, with a propensity to break on 
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ten.” 


into lawless turbulence. By select- 
ing the most picturesque features in 
this character, and bringing them out 
in a dialogue which is exquisitely 
natural, the author has afforded his 
readers a great share of amusement. 
We select at random the following 
piece of dialogue. ‘The young heir of 
Earnsclifl, after being educated at 
Edinburgh, having come to visit his 
country seat, meets with Hobbie, who 
thus addresses him : 


“I reckon you are lonesome now 
in the auld tower, and a’ your folk at 
that weary Edinburgh. I wonder 
what they can find to do amang a 
wheen ranks o’ stane-houses, wi’ slate 
on the tap o’ them, that might live on 
their ain bonny green hills.” 

“* My education and my sisters’ has 
kept my mother much in Edinburgh 
for several years,” said Earnscliff, 
“* but I promise you I propose to make 
up for lost time.” 

“ And ye’ll rig out the auld tower 
a bit,” said Hobbie, “ and live hearty 
and neighbour-like wi’ the auld fami- 
ly friends, as the Laird o’ Earnsclilf 
should? [can tell ye, my mother— 
my grandmother, [ mean—but, since 
we lost our ain mother, we ca’ her 
sometimes the tane, and sometimes 
the tother—but, ony gate, she thinks 
hersel no that distant connected wi’ 
you.” 


“ Very true, Hobbie, and I will 


: come to the Heugh-foot to dinner to- 
_' morrow with all my heart.” 


Weel, that’s kindly said’! We 
are auld neighbor urs, an’ we were na 
kin—and my cude dame’s fain to see 
you—she clavers about your father 


“that was killed lang syne.” 


« Hush, hush, Hobbie—not a word 
ahout that—iv’s a story better forgot- 


*“T dinna ken—if it had chanced 
famang our folk, we wad hae keepit it 
a mind mony a day till we got some 
Mends for it—but ye kew your ain 
Ways best, you have heard 
1816. 
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say that Ellieslaw’s- friend stickit 
your sire after the Jaird himself had 
mastered his sword.” 

“ Fie, fie, Hobbie ; it was a fool- 
ish brawl, occasioned by wine and 
politics—many swords were drawn— 
it is impossible to say who struck the 
blow.” 

“ At ony rate, auld Ellieslaw was 
aiding and abetting, and Lamsure if ye 
were sae disposed as to take amends 
on him, naebody could say it was 
wrang, for your father’s blood is be- 
neath his nails—and besides, there’s 
naebody else left that was concerned 
to take amends upon, and he’s a prela- 
tist and a jacobite into the bargain— 
I can tell ye the country folk looks 
for something atween ye. ” 

“ Oforshame, Hobbie! you that pro- 
fess religion, to stir your friend up to 
break the law, and take vengeance at 
his own hand, and in such a bogilly 
bit too, where we know not what be- 
ings may be listening to us !” 

Hush, hush!” said Hobbie, draw- 
ing nearer to his companion, “ T was 
nae thinking o’ the like o’ them— 
But I can guess a wee bit what keeps 
your hand UP, Mr Patrick; we a’ken 
it’s no lack o’ courage, but the twa 
grey een of a bonnie lass, Miss Isbel 
Vere, that keeps you sae sober.” 

“ ] assure you, Hobbie,” said his 
companion, rather angrily, “ I assure 
you you are mistaken ; and it is ex- 
tremely wrong in you, either to think 
of, or to utter, such an ideas I have 
no idea of permitting freedoms to be 
carried so far as to connect my namie 
with that of any young lady,’ 

“ Why, there now—there now !”” 
retorted Elliot; ‘did not I gay it 
was nae want o’ spunk that made ye 
sae mim ?— Weel, weel, [ meant nae 
ofience—but. there’s just ae thing ye. 
may notice frae a friend. The auld 
Laird of Ellieslaw hag the auld riding 
blood far better at his heart than ye 
hae—troth, he kens naething about 
thae new-fangled notions o’ peace and 
quietness—he’s a’ for the auld-warld 


doings 
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doings of lifting and laying on, and 


he has a wheen stout lads at his back _ 


too, and keeps them weel up in heart, 
and as fu’ o’ mischief as young colts. 
Where he gets the gear to do’t nane 
tan say—he lives high, and far abune 
his rents here—however, he pays his 
way—Sae, if there’s ony outbreak in 
the country, he’s likely to break out 
wi’ the first—and weel does he mind 
the auld quarrels between ye. I’m 
surmizing he'll be for a touch at the 
auld tower at Earnscliff.”” 

** Well, Hobbie, if he should be so 
ill advised, I shall try to make the 
old tower good against him, as it has 
been made good by my betters against 
his betters many a day ago.” 

Very right—very right—that’s 
speaking like a man now—and, if sae 
should be that this be sae, if yell just 


gar your servant jow out the great 


bell in the tower, there’s me and my 
twa brothers, and little Davy of the 
Stenhouse, will be wi’ you, wi’ a’ the 
power we can make, in the snapping 
of a flint.” 

‘* Many thanks, Hobbie; but I 
hope we shall have no war of so unna- 
‘tural and unchristian a kind in our 
time.” 

** Hout, sir, hout ; it wad be but a 
wee bit neighbour war, and Heaven 
and earth would make allowance for 
it in this uncultivated place—it’s just 
the nature o’ the folk and the land— 
we canna live quiet like Loudon folk, 
—we hac na sae muckle to do.” 


Afterwards, his dog having acci- 
dentally worried a favourite she-goat 
of the Dwarf, whom he considered 
almost as a supernatural being, the 
following discussion ensues : 


“ Wretch,” said the Hermit, 
“your cruelty has destroyed one of 
the only creatures in existence that 
would look on me with kindness.” 

* Dear, Elshie, I’m wae you suld 
hae cause to say sae 3° 1’m sure it was 
na wi’ my will.-And yet, it’s true, I 
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should hae minded your goats, and 
coupled up the dogs. I’m sure I 
would rather they had worried the 
primest wether in my faulds. Come, 
man, forget and forgi’e. 1’m e’en as 
vexed as you can be—But L ama 
bridegroom, ye see, and that puts a’ 
things outo’ my head, Lthink, There’s 
the marriage dinner, or gude part o’t, 
that my twa brithers are bringing on 
a sled round by the Riders’ Slack, 
three goodly bucks as ever ran on Dal- 
Jom lea, as thesang says; they couldna 
come the straight road for the saft 
ground. I wad send ye a bit venison, 
but ye wadna take it weel maybe, for 
Killbuck catched it.” 

During this long speech, in which 
the good-natured Borderer endeavour- 
ed to propitiate the offended Dwarf 
by every argument he could think of, 
he heard him with his eyes bent on 
the ground, as if in the deepest me- 
ditation, and at length broke forth— 
“* Nature?—yes ! it is indeed in the 
usual beaten path of Nature. ‘The 
strong gripe and throttle the weak ; 
the rich depress and despoil the nee- 
dy ; the happy (those who are idiots 
enough to think themselves happy) 1- 
sult the misery and diminish the con- 
solation of the wretched.—Go hence, 
thou who hast contrived to give an ad- 
ditional pang to the most miserable of 
human beings—thou who hast deprt- 
ved me of what I half considered as & 
source of comfort. Go hence, and 


enjoy the happiness prepared for thee } 


at home !” 
“ Never stir,” said Hobbie, “if! 
wadna take you wi’? me, man, if yé 


the bridal on Monday. There will be 
a hundred strapping Elliots to ride 
the brouze—the like’s no been seen» 
sin the days of auld Martin of the 
Preakin-tower—L wad send the sle¢ 
for ye wi’ a canny powny.” 
“Ts it to me you propose 
more to mix in the society ° 
common herd ?” 
Commons!” retorted 


wad but say it wad divert ye to be at . 


once 
f the f 


Hobbie, 
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“ wae siccan commons neither; the 
Elhots hae been lang kenn’d a gentle 
race.” 

** Hence! begone !” reiterated the 
Dwarf; “ may the same evil luck at- 
tend thee that thou hast left behind 
with me! If I go not with you my- 
self, see if you can escape what my 
attendants, Wrath and Misery, have 
brought to thy threshold before thee.” 

“1 wish ye wadna speak that 
gate,” said Hobbie. “ Ye ken your- 
sel, Elshie, naebody judges you to be 
ower canny; now L'il tell you just ae 
word for a’—ye hae spoken as muckle 
as wussing ill to me and mine—now, 
if ony mischance happen to Grace, 
which God forbid, or to mysel, or to 
the poor dumb tyke; orif 1 be scaith- 
ed and injured in body, gudes, or 
gear, L’ll no forget wha it is that it’s 
owing to.” 

hind!” exclaimed the 
Dwarf; ‘* home! home to your dwell- 
ing, and think on me when you find 
what has befallen there.” 

“ Aweel, aweel,” said Hobbie, 
mounting his horse, “ it serves nae- 
thing to strive wi’ cripples, they are aye 
cankered, but [’ll just tell ye ae thing, 
neighbour, that, if things be otherwise 
than weel wi Grace Armstrong, L’se 
gi’e you a scouther if there be a tar- 
barrel in the five parishes.” 


The next tale is of a different and 
superior description. Its whimsical 
title of Old Mortality is merely devi- 
ved from the nickname of the person- 
age out of whose mouth the narrative 
is feigned to proceed. The tale itself 


_gives a living picture of Scotland du- 


ring the darkest period of her story— 
the age of conventicles, the conflict of 
wild fanaticism with unjust persecu- 
tion ; when religion was stript of its 
peaceful character—war of its honour 
—-the human heart of all its natural 


) feelings. It is impossible to conceive 


aground less favourable in which to 
plant the flowers of imagination. It 


reflects, therefore, peculiar credit on 


the author’s talents, that he should, 
from such materials, have produced 
a work so interesting ; which, in fact, 
is scarcely inferior to the best of those 
which, if our supposition be correct, 
have already issued from his pen.— 
There is, indeed, in the situations 
and characters of Waverley and Guy 
Mannering, something bold and origi- 
nal, which we scarcely find here ; but 
there is an uncommon variety of cha- 
racters, all well supported—Balfour 
of Burley, the sturdy covenanter, in 
whom religious zeal is blended with 
all the furies of ambition and revenge, 
tempered with a large mixture of craft 
and worldly wisdom: Claverhouse, a 
true historical picture, uniting the 
fierceness and desperation of the sol- 
dier with the dignity of the officer, 
the ease and grace of the courtier ; 
shedding torrents of blood without 
passion, almost without motive, but 
always with the same cold relentless 
inhumanity. As we descend lower, 
the features are found equally marked 
and striking: in Bothwell, the disso- 
lute unlicensed dragoon, rioting on the 


spoils of a country given up to milita-” 


ry violence; mixed with some inter- 
esting touches of the high rank which 
he has fallen from, but still recollects : 
the wild and: raving fanaticism of 
Mause ; the hearty, homely common 
sense of her son Cuddie; and the pert, 
officious activity of Jenny Dennison, 
are complete copies of nature. We 
are only sorry to except the fair 
heroine, Miss Edith Bellenden, whose 
words did not appear to us very well 
chosen ; nor were we much more edi- 


fied with the deportment of the bera, . 


Mr Henry Morton. However, so 
many characters, well and lively re- 
presented, and introduced in scenes 
horrible indeed, but striking and erj- 
tical, causes the volume.to contain 
a very great store of entertainment. 
It will also have the effect of intro- 
ducing many readers to a better ac- 
quaintance with an interesting period 
of Scottish history. We regret much 
te, 
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to find our limits drawing so fast to a 
close, as to preclude us from more 
than one or two very short extracts. 
The whole description of the bat- 
tle of Loudon-hill is excellent ; but 


we shall particularly select the single | 


combat between Balfour and Both- 
well. 


“You are the murdering villain, 
Burley,” said Bothwell, griping his 
sword firmly, and setting his teeth 
close—“ you escaped me once, but,” 
—(he swore an oath too tremendous 
to be written down) “thy head is 
worth its weight of silver, and it shall 
go home at my saddle-bow, or m 
saddle shall go home empty for me.” 

“ Yes,”’ replied Burley, with stern 
and gloomy deliberation, “ I am that 
John Balfour who promised to lay 
thy head where thou should’st never 
lift it again; and God do so to me, 
and more also, if I do not redeem my 
word,” 

“Then a bed of heather, or a 
thousand marks!” said Bothwell, 
striking at Burley with his full force. 

“The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon !”” answered Balfour, as he 
parried and returned the blow. ) 

“ There have seldom met two com- 
batants more equally matched in 
strength of body, skill in the manage- 
ment of their Weapons and horses, de- 
termined courage, and unrelenting 
hostility. After exchanging many 
desperate blows, each receiving and 
inflicting several wounds, though of 
no great consequence, they grappled, 
together as if with the desperate im: 
patience of mortal hate, and Bothwell, 
seizing his enemy by the shoulder- 
belt, while the grasp of Balfour was 
upon his own collar, they came head- 
long to'the ground. The companions 
of Burley hastened to his assistance, 
but were repelled by the dragoons, 
and the battle became again general. 
But nothing could withdraw the at- 
tention of the combatants’ from each 
other, or induce them to unclose the 


deadly clasp in which they rolled. to- 
gether on the ground, tearing, strug. 
gling, and foaming, with the invete- 
racy of thorough-bred bull-dogs, 
Several horses passed over them in 
the meleé without their quitting hold 
of each other, until the sword arm of 
Bothwell was broken by the kick of 
acharger. He then relinquished his 
grasp with a deep and suppressed 
groan, and both combatants started 
to their feet. Bothwell’s right hand 
dropped helpless by his side, but his 
left gripped to the place where his 
dagger hung ; it had escaped from the 
sheath in the struggle—and, with a 
look of mingled rage and despair, he 
stood totally defenceless, as Balfour, 
with a laugh of savage joy, flourished 
his sword aloft, and then passed it 
through his adversary’s body. Both- 
well received the thrust without fall- 
ing—it had only grazed on his ribs. 
He attempted no further defence, but, 
looking at Burley with a grin of dead- 
ly hatred, exclaimed—* Base peasant 
chur}, thou hast spilt the blood of a 
line of kings !” . 
“ Die, wretch !—die !” said Bal- 


four, redoubling the thrust with bet- 


ter aim ; and, setting his foot on Both- 


well’s body as he fell, he a third time 


transfixed him with ‘his sword— , 


“ Die, blood-thirsty dog ! die, as thou 
hast lived !—die, like the beasts that 
perish—hoping nothing—-believing 10- 

“And fearing nothing!” said Both- 
well, collecting the last effort of re- 
spiration to utter these desperate 


‘words, and expiring as soon as they 


were spoken. | 


The following exbibits an interest- 
ing view of the character of Claver- 
house. 


‘ Claverhouse seemed to take plea- 
sure in riding beside Morton, in con” 
versing with him, and in confounding © 
his ideas when he attempted to appre 


ciate his real character. The gentle: 


ness 
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ness and urbanity of bis general man- 
ners, the high and chivalrous senti- 
ments of military devotion, which he 
occasionally expressed, his deep and 
accurate insight into the human bo- 
som, demanded at once the approba- 
tion and the wonder of those who con- 
versed with him ; while, on the other 
hand, his cold indiflerence to military 
violence and cruelty seemed altogether 
inconsistent with the social, and even 
admirable qualities which he display- 
ed. Morton could not help, in his 
heart, contrasting him with Balfour 
of Burley ; and so deeply did the idea 
impress him, that he dropped a hint 
of it as they rode together at some 
distance from the troop. 

-“ You are right,” said Claver- 
house, with a smile; “ you are very 
right—we are both fanatics but there 
is some distinction between the fana- 
ticism of honour and that of dark and 
sullen superstition.” 

* Yet you both shed blood without 
mercy or remorse,”’ said Morton, who 
could not suppress his feelings. 

“ Surely,” said Claverhouse, with 
the same composure ; “ but of what 
kind? There isa difference, I trust, 
between the blood of learned and re-. 
verend prelates and scholars, of gal- 
lant soldiers and noble’ gentlemen, 
and the red puddle that stagnates in 
the veins of psalm-singing mechanics, 
crack-brained demagogues, and sullen 


doors ; ; some distinction, in short, be- 


tween spilling a flask of generous 
wine and dashing down a cann full of 


- base muddy ale.” 


“« Did you ever read Froissart ?” 

* No,” was Morton’s answer. 

*“‘ T have half a mind,” said Cla- 
verhouse, “to contrive you should have 
six months imprisonment in order to 
procure you that pleasure. His chap- 
ters inspire me with more enthusiasm 
than even poetry itself. And the 


noble canon, with what true chival- 


fous feeling he confines his beautiful 
@xpressions of sorrow to the death of 


#he gallant and high-bred knight, of 


—Cuddie impatiently. 


whom it was a pity to see the fall, 
such was his loyalty to his king, pure 
faith to his religion, hardiliood towards 
his enemy, and fidelity to his lady- 
love'!—Ah benedicite! how he will 
mourn over the fall of such a pearl of 
knighthood, be it on the side i hap- 
pens to favour, or on the other. But, 
truly, for sweeping from the face of 
the earth some few hundreds of vil- 
lain churles, who are born but to 
plough it, the high born and inquisie 
tive Listorion has marvellous little 
sympathy—as little, or less, perhaps, 
than Jolin Grahame of Claverhouse.” 


The following dialogue between 
Mause and Cuddie, when the latter, 
after being dragged into the rebellion, 
was about to be submitted to the ex- 
amination on which his life was to de- 


pend, will give a good specimen of both. 


“*T must apprise you,” said the 
latter, (Claverhouse) ashe led the way 
down stairs, “ that you will get off 
cheap, and so will your ‘servant, pro- 
viding he can keep his tongue quiet.” 

Cuddie caught these last words to 
his exceeding joy. 

De’ il a fear o’ me,” said he, 
“an? my mother doesna pit her finger 
in the pye.” 

At that moment his shoulder was 
seized by old Mause, who had contri- 
ved to thrust herself forward into the 
lobby of the apartment. : 

“ O, hinny, hinny !” said she to 


‘Cuddie, hanging upon his neck, 
* glad and proud, and sorry and hum- 


bled am J, a’ in ane and the same in- 
stant, to see my bairn ganging to tes- 
tify: for the truth gloriously with ‘his, 


- mouth in council, as he did with his 


weapon in the field. ” 
Whisht, whisht, mother,” cried 
Odd, ye daft 


wife, is this a time to speak o’ thae 
things ?—I tell ye Dll testify nae- 
thing either ae gate or another. I 
hae spoken to Mr Poundtext, and T’iL 
tak the declaration, or whate’er they 
ca’ it, and we’re a’ to win free off, if 

we 
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we do that—he’s gotten life for him- 
sel and a’ his folk, and that’s a minis- 
ter for my siller; L like nane o’ your 
sermons that end in a psalm at the 
Grassmarket.” 

** OQ, Cuddie, man, laith wad I be 
they suld hurt ye,” said old Mause, 
divided grievously between the safety 
of her son’s soul and that of his body; 
“* but mind, my bonny bairn, ye hae 
battled for the faith, and dinna Jet the 
dread o’ lasing creature comforts 
withdraw ye frae the gude fight.” 

“* Hout tout, mother,” replied Cud- 
dic, * I hae fought e’en ower muckle 
already, and, to speak plain, I’m 
wearied 0’ the trade. 1 hae swagger- 


ed wi’ a’thae arms, and musquets,. 


and pistols, buff-coats, and bandaliers, 
lang eneugh, and I like the pleugh- 
paidje a hantle better, I ken naethin 
suld gar a man fight, (that’s to 
say, when he’s no angry), by and out- 
taken the dread o’ being hanged, or 
killed if he turns, back.” | 

“ But, my dear Cudslie,” continu- 
ed the persevering Mause, “ your 
bridal garment—Qh, hinny, dinna 
sully the marriage garment !” 

“© Awa’, awa’, mother,” replied 
Cuddie; “ dinna ye see the folks wait- 
ing for me?—Never fear me-—l ken 
how to turn this far better than ye do.”’ 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


UPPLEMENT to the fourth and 
fitth editions of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, vol, Il. part I. £.1 0 5s. 
This Part contains the first part of 
Mr Playfair’s Dissertation on the 
progress of Mathematical and Phy- 
sical Science ; also the articles Aus- 
tralasia, Austria, Barbary, Beloochis- 
tan, Beauty, Balance of Power, Banks 
Savings, Beggar, Benefit - Societies, 
Barometer, Basket-making, Baking, 
Bee, &c. 
Annals of Glasgow, comprising an 
account of the Public Buildings, Cha- 


rities, and the Rise and Progress of 
the City. By James Cleland. 2 vols. 
8vo. £.1 Is. 

Elements of Conchology, or Natu- 
ral History of Shells. By T. Brown, 
Esq. 8vo. 

Tales of my Landlord. 4. vols. £118, 
_.The Poetic Mirror. Second Edi- 
tion. 8vo. Ts: 6d. 

Eccentricities for Edinburgh, con- 
taining Poems, entitled, A Lamenta- 
tion to Scotch Booksellers—Fire, or 
the Sun—Poker—MrChampernoune, 
the Luminous Historian, or Learning 
in Love—London Rurality, or Miss 
Bunn and Mrs Bunt. By George 
Colman, the younger. 12mo. 5s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal. No. 49. 

Encyclopedia Edinensis, By Jas,’ 
Millar, M.D. No. 3. 8s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


T appears from the appendix to the 
fourth report of the Bible Society, 
that the Icelandic Scriptures, distri- 
buted by the personal exertions of the 
Rev. E. Henderson, have been grate- 
fully received by the inhabitants of 
Iceland—that the societies of Gothen- 
burgh, Wosteras, and Gotbland, which 
have now become auxiliaries to the 
National Bible Society at Stockholm, 
are all active within their respective 
circles—that of the thirteen editions 
of the Scriptures, in whole, or in pait, 
printing in Russia at the last general 
meeting, eight have been completed, 
the remainder are in progress, and 
some nearly finished, making 10 all 
at least 110,000 copies actually 10 the 
ress. The Russian Society is print 
ing the New Testament in the lan- 
guage of Moldavia, a dialect of wf 
modern Greek, for the inhabitants 0 
that country and Wallachia ; and the 
missionaries established at Astrachan 
are engaged in an edition of the Gos 
pel of St Luke in the Tartar language 


An edition of 5,000 copies of the it 
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Testament in the Samogitian dialect 
is also in hand. ‘The Russian auxi- 
liaries at Astrachan and Theodosia 
occupy important stations ; the for- 
mer will direct its attention to Per- 
sia, Georgia, and the countries to the 
east of the Caspian ; whilst the lat- 
ter extends its views to the Crimea, 
and even to Asia Minor. A trans- 
lation of the Bible into the modern 
Russian language, promoted by the 
Emperor, has been resolved upon.— 
The last report noticed, that the num- 
ber of Bible Societies within the Uni- 
ted States of America amounted to 
sixty-nine; it appears their number 
is now increased to 115. The Es- 
quimaux are now in possession of the 
four Gospels. ‘The translation of the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle to 
the Romans, and the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, has also been finished, 
and will be printed as soon as conve- 
nient. ‘The Committee have sent a 
supply of 200 Dutch Bibles, and an 
equal number of Testaments, for the 
use of Christian Hottentots at Beth- 
elsdorp, in Southern Africa; and they 
have also supplied the Rev. Mr Lat- 
robe with 200 Dutch Testaments for 
distribution in that country. At 
Yougroo, in Southern Africa, a dis- 
position appears’ among the Mohome- 
dans to receive the Scriptures in the 
Arabic language. The Committee 
have undertaken to print the Gospel 
of St Matthew in the Bullom language. 
The transactions in the eastern part 
of the world continue to preserve 
their importance, both with respect 
to the multiplicity of their objects, 
and the zeal and perseverance with 
whicl: they are carried on. The 
ne of the Persian and Arabic 
‘New Testaments are among the ob- 
jects which oceupy the attention and 
funds of the corresponding committee. 
The Gospel of St John has been trans- 
lated into the Bengalee language.— 
The residue of an edition of 5000 
Talmul New Testaments have been 
gent to Madras for distribution ; they 
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were thankfully received. The Ma- 
layalim version of the Four Gospels 
has been distributed among the mem- 
bers of the Syrian Church. ‘The pub- 
lication of the Armenian Bible, hith- 
erto unavoidably delayed, it is hoped 
will be completed in the beginning 
of next year. ‘The demand for the 
Portuguese Scriptures, by the Roman 
Catholics in India, bas very consider- 
ably increased. Even among the 
priests at Goa, 1000 Portuguese Tes- 


taments have been sent to Calcutta — 


and Bombay respectively ; and to the 
latter place, 300 Arabic Bibles, for 
circulation chiefly among the Maho- 
medans in Surat. ‘The four Gospels 


have been finished in the Pali; and, 
in the Cinyalese, the entire New Tes- 


tament. In China, the Rev. Mr 
Morrison having nearly circulated the 
2000 copies of his Chinese transla- 
tion of the New Testament, has en- 
tered upon a quodecimo edition. Of 


the Arabic Bibles and Testaments ~ 


sent to Java, a very considerable 
number have been sold, and some of 
the merchants and Shieks are de- 
scribed as sitting in company whole 
nights together, reading them witht 
the greatest eagerness and attention. 
The Missionaries at Eimeo, in -the 
South Seas, under the patronage of 
the London Missionary Society, have 
translated the Gospel of St Luke-in- 
to the Taheitan language. ‘Lhe ge- 
neral statement of the copies of the 
Scriptures issued from March 31, 
1815, to March 31, 1816, is 138,168 
Bibles, 110,068 Testaments ; making 
the total issued, from the commence- 
ment of the Institution to the last- 
mentioned period, 651,427 Bibles— 
828,546 Testaments; in all, 1,482,- 
973 copies, exclusive of about 75 500 
copies circulated at the charge of the 
Society, from depositories abroad ; 
making a total of one million, five 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand, 
nine hundred and seventy-three co- 
pies, already circulated by the British 
and oreign Bible Seciety. 
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Sir James Mackintosh’s History of 
Great Britain, from the epoch of the 
English to that of the French revolu- 
tions, is, we are assured, in consider- 
able progress, and will not exceed four 
volumes in quarto. We are glad to 
observe that he acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of many valuable documents ; 
and we hope every aid will be afford- 
ed to enable him to render a work 
perfect in point of materials, which, 
in point of principle, will, we are con- 
fident, be wo1thy of national favour. 

Proposals are in circulation for pub- 
lishing by subscription, in two volumes 
vctavo, Familiar Lectures on Moral 


Poetry. 


Philosophy, dedicated to the gentle. 
men who have been his pupils, by 
John Prior Estlin, L.L. D. compri- 
sing——Moral Philosophy ; Personal 
Morality ; Social Morality ; the Bri- 
tish Constitution ; Divine Morality ; 
Public Worship; Religious Establish- 
ments, &c. &c. 

Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary, by Richard Bright, M. D. 
are printing in one volume quarto, 
with engravings. 

A new work on France, by Lady 
Morgan, is expected to appear early 
in January 3 it will include a general 
view of the actual state of that country. 


‘Poetry, 


To the Editor. 


THE following Stanzas were suggested by 
the following occurrence: Hugh Pritchard 
and Ellen Hughes, with their five children, 
on a night in winter 180—, all perished, 
for want of a lodging, in the parish of Twin- 
holm, near Kirkcudbright. Their property 
consisted of an ass, a small cart, and a Welsh 
harp, on which the mother (who was blind) 
and her daughter, a beautiful girl about six- 
teen years of age, performed with elegance 
and taste. On the father was found a will, 
dated 13th March 1790, bequeathing to him, 
from Ann Williams, the farm of Pentir.r. 
Jilin, in the parish of Llanlliched, in Caer- 
narvon, North Wales; and a certificate of 
their marriage, by William Griffith, on the 
17th June, 1787, and extracted by Richard 
Davis, curate of Llandigaf. The ass arid 
cart were sold to defray the funeral expen- 
ces, and the harp, with these papers, are 
still at the manse of Twinholm, where they 
were examined by the author of this small 
tribute to their memory. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


LIVES there upon this wretched spot 
_ One heart that’s cast in Pity’s mould, 
Mh ! let him fly, and linger not, 
As Lot from Sodom did of old. 


Grim Vengeance on the land shall shower, 
And pale Disease and haggard Fear ; 

And Spectres, at the midnight hour, 
Shall mutter in the slumberer’s ear: 


For there the helpless stranger came : 
His babes—the partner of his breast 
Implor’d for help, in Gop’s own name, 
But was refus’d a place of rest. 


Nor age nor sickness could prevail— 
Nor woman, in an angel’s form— 
Nor blameless infancy avail, 
To gain them shelter from the storm. 


As from the scorners they withdrew, 
Hungry, exhausted, faint, and weary, 
The cold sound of the stranger blew, 
The night was gathering dark and dreary. 


The tempest lull’d them to repose, 

These weary souls, in number seven 5 
They sunk to rest—but never rose, 

To mourn on earth—but smile in heave™ 


And are they all for ever gone ? 
Yes f Heav’n, in pity, will'd it so, 

That one might not be left alone, 
To face a world of want and woe. 


Hell’s murky catalogue of crime 
In mercy all may be forgiven; 
But wanting Charity divine, 
No soul shall ever enter Heaven. 


Banks of the Forth,\ 
July 1816. 
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EAST INDIES. 
SUPPLEMENT to a recent London Ga- 
zette, contains dispatches from the Go- 
vernor General of India, relative to the 
happy conclusion of peace with the State of 
Nepaul. It also contains the treaty of 
peace between the East India Company and 
the Rajah of Nepaul, and the thanks of 
Earl Moira to the troops. Our readers 
will however recollect, that we were ena- 
bled to publish these accounts at page 623 
of this volume. Silver medals are to- be 
given to the officers who served in the Ne- 
paulese war. Perfect tranquillity fortunate. 
ly reigns throughout all our vast dominions 
in the East. 

By the arrival of the Philomel sloop of 
war, a series of the Madras Courier to the 
30th July has been received. It appears 
that the Nepaulese had fulfilled all the con- 
ditions of the late treaty with the British 
Government; the Jast of which was, that 
the Goorkah garrison should evacuate the 
important fort of Nagnee. This was done 
on the 13th of April, and the fort was im- 
mediately occupied by a detachment of the 
British troops. A new brevet promotion 
has taken place in the Indian army, by 
which all Lieutenants of 15 years standing, 
inclusive of the year of their appointment 
as cadet, obtain the rank of Captain, but 
without receiving any increase. of allowan- 
ces. After some hard fighting, and no 
small labour and pains, a detachment of the 
army in India had extirpated a horde of pi- 
rates on the banks of the Indus. Several 
lives were lost on both sides. Runjeet 
Singh had effected his purpose in visiting 
the Bhawulpoor. The Nawab paid 71,000 


‘Wupees, and gave numerous presents, and 


Runjeet Singh immediately sent forward 
ents and attendants in the direction of 
Mooltan, where he next intended to exact 
tribute. 

'») The Indian Chiefs, as usual, are engaged 
warfare with each other in every direc- 


-tiom, The want of union amongst them af- 


fords a tolerable guarantee to the predomi- 
Mancerof our power in that country. 
eheer, in the Persian gulf, had been de. 
@ireyed. The Viceroy of Persia had sent 
@iitza Hussein Khan to seize a consider. 
Mule treasure collected there. The tempo- 
Wary Governor, Sheik Mahomed, having re- 
Wasted his attacks for twenty-seven days, he 
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cut off the supply of water, in consequence 
of which many of the inhabitants died of 
thirst. Many retired with the English a- 
gent, Mr Bruce, to Hoollayla. Svon after, 
the place was attacked from the sea side by 
a body of pirates, with whom Sheik Maho- 
med fortned a league, and both,in conjunc- 
tion slaughtered and plundered the inhabi- 
tants for several days, and then retired with 
their booty on board the vessels of the pi- 
rates. The remaining treasure, which fell 
into the hands of the Persian Viceroy, is 
estimated at 70 lacs of rupees. Sheik Ma- 
homed, it appears, was subsequently par- 
doned, and permitted to return to Bucheer.. 

The dethroned King of Candy had land - 
ed at Madras, and was to reside at Vellore: 
the island of Ceylon, since his capture, has 
been in a flourishing state. ‘The Bucking- 
hamshire, of 1350 tons, for the Company’s 
regular service, was ‘recently launched at 
Bombay, and on the following day the Am- 
phitrite, of 38 guns. The Melville, a new 
74, is to be launched at Bombay in Decem- 
ber. The Cornwallis touched at St Hele- 
na, and found the garrison in good health ; 
provisions were very dear. Bonaparte had 
given an order that no strangers should be 
admitted to his presence ; he was continu- 
ally expressing dissatisfaction with the ri- 
gour of his confinement. 

At Calcutta, for some days in the begin- 
ning of June last, the thermometer stood at 
98 in the shade. Several individuals had 
died suddenly from strokes of the sun. ° 

From Madras we learn, that Lord Moira 
had prevailed on the Rajah of Nagpoor to 
receive a subsidiary force. A force is also 
to be stationed in Bopaul, and if Scindia 
will not receive one of his own accord, he 
is to be attacked forthwith; but rather 
than quarrel with the British, it is believed 
he will submit to the proposition. These 
arrangements, it ought to be understood, 
are intended to put an end to the further 
incursions and devastations of the Pinda- 
rees, Their depredations in the Cirears 
have been dreadful, and the Government is 
much blamed in India for having left that 
part of our possessions so entirely unpro- 
tected. 

By the last arrivals from Java, accounts 
have been received of a successful and de- 
cisive action having been fought at Macas- 


sar, in Celebes, between the British -5 
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stationed at that settlement and the armies 
of several of the native Chiefs, in hostility 
with the European authority. ‘These ac- 
counts were brought to Batavia by the Ho- 
nourable Company’s cruizer Ternate, and 
it appears that on this occasion the whole 
of the disposable force at Macassar attacked 
the enemy in a very strong position, de- 
fended by fifteen re-doubts, and flanked on 
both sides by perpendicular rocks, several 
hundred feet high. The whole of the re- 
doubts were carried, and the enemy’s Ge- 
neral, Datu Chita, killed. We, regret, 
however, to add, that our loss was great, 
Lieutenants Samuel Watson, Ashe, and 
Goding being wounded, and seventy-four 
men killed and wounded. The whole force 
did not amount to five hundred men, in- 
cluding marines and seamen from the crui- 
vers, headed by Captain Eatwell, of the 
Benares, who were of the most essential 
service. The differences which still exist 
on the island of Celebes, are principally, it 
is said, if not entirely, to be attributed to 
the uncertainty of the British rule in the 
Eastern Seas, which prevents the adoption 
of any decisive line of policy for the tran- 
quillity of the country. The natives are 
apprised of the expected transfer to the 
Dutch, and it is likely may take advantage 
of the moment of change, to assert their in- 
dependence of European controul. The 
force sent out by the Dutch to take posses- 
sion of their Eastern possessions is consi- 
dered inadequate to effect that object, and 
unless the British forces remain for some 
time at Macassar, it is to be apprehended 
that they will with difficulty regain quiet 
possession of that settlement. - 
AMERICA. 
PROSPECT OF WAR WITH SPAIN. 


The New York papers of the 18th Octo- 
ber, contain an account of an outrage com- 
mitted on a vessel of the United States by 
the Spaniards, in the capture pf an Ameri- 
ean vessel named the Firebrand ; which, it 
is said by the Americans, leaves no alters 
native between immediate redress and war. 
An American on board the. Firebrand, at 
the time of her falling in with the Spanish 
squadron, explains the conduct of the Spa- 
niards as follows : 

' ** On the 27th August, the Firebrand 
found herself near three vessels not far from 
Vera Cruz, which proved to be his Catho- 
lic Majesty’s ship Diana, of 24 guns, com- 
manded by Jose Sorondo, the Hermaphro- 
dite brigs Cassidor and La Gera, of 18 guns 
each, the names of the commanders of the 
two last-mentioned vessels were refused the 
Americans.—There were not less than 500 


men on board the two first-named vessels, _ 


besides many soldiers. The La Gera, at 
the time of meeting, appeared to be in chace 
of another vessel. The Diana and Cassi- 
dor took their places on each side of the 
Firebrand ; and, although the American 
colours were hoisted, the Cassidor, with- 
out hailing, or any other ceremony, fired 
some of her cannon, loaded with grape and 
cannister shot, into the American, besides a 
volley of musketry. Capt. Cunningham, of 
the Firebrand, instantly leaped on a gun, 
and hailed the Cassidor, informed the Spa- 
niards that they were Americans, and de. 
manded the cause of the firing. _ The firing 
notwithstanding continued, accompanied by 
the most violent abuse. Captain Cunning- 
ham being conspicuous, from his elevated 
situation on the gun, and because of his 
epaulet, he was fired at by a marine, the 
ball narrowly missed him, entered the breast 
of an American marine, and lodged in his 
neck. After some threats on the part of 
the Spaniards, Captain Cunningham was 
induced to send a boat on board the Diana, 
when the side arms of Lieutenant A. S. 
Campbell were taken from him, he was 
placed under a guard of marines, and the 
boats crew were beat and put in irons. A 
Lieutenant came on board the Firebrand, 
and was hailed whilst on deck by the Cas- 
sidor, to get out of danger, as they intend- 
ed to fire on them, and shew them no quar- 
ter. It was in vain he returned for answer 
they were Americans, the Spaniards rejoin- 
ed they were scoundrels and liars. Captain 
Cunningham bared his breast, and told 
them to fire on him and not at his men. 
The American Captain was ordered on 
board the Diana, but before he went he or- 
dered his colours to be taken down, which 
the Spanish Lieutenant on board refused 
should be done. The Spanish Lieutenant, 
whilst on board the Firebrand, denied the 
right of Americans to navigate the Gulph 
of Mexico. The whole coast was not only, 
he said, in a state of blockade, but that the 
United States had no commerce there to 
protect. Captain Porter was charged with 
being a pirate. The Firebrand was then 
regularly taken possession of by. Spanish 
Aa oe and told she was to proceed to 
Vera Cruz ; and if the Governor found all 
was right, the Americans should be 
their expences. Capt. ;Cunningham, how- 
ever, refused to follow the squadron to Yer? 
Cruz, but as they were superior ae 
they-might take him. there. if they cbo% 
He would, at all events, represent the tran® 
action. to his Government. . Shortly alte’ 
the American’s boat’s crew were retu 

on board. ‘The commander and officers 
the Firebrand now appeal to the ee 
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their Government, being persuaded, from 
experience, that they will be prompt to re- 
dress their wrongs, and uphold the honour 
of the American flag.” 

_ The Americans, as they formerly dispu- 
ted the legality of blockades, when they 
were proclaimed by Great Britain, will not, 
it is likely, be disposed to submit to them, 
when they are proclaimed by so feeble a 
power as Spain, which unquestionably has 
no adequate navy to enforce them; and 
thus will be revived, between America and 
Spain, those maritime questions which 
sprung incidentally out of the last European 
war, and which finally embroiled the belli- 
gerent and the neutral states in a most per- 
plexed controversy, of which, as it was 
found impossible to settle it according to 
any common principle of reason and equity, 
both parties wisely agreed to adjourn the 
decision, and in the mean time to make 
yeace. —_- 

Some of the American papers recently 
reccived, recommended the attention of the 
government of the United States to the mi- 
serable situation of the emigrants from 
England and elsewhere, and suggested the 
plan of giving to them a portion of the im- 


_mense tracks of wild and fertile land in 


America, to cultivate for their maintenance. 
This scheme is followed up by the following 
reflections in the National Intelligencer :— 
** We have immense tracks of wild and 
fertile land, in which, if they had a little 
assistance, they might settle, and instead of 
being idle nuisances, might become respect- 
able and useful citizens.—-Instead of throng- 
ing the streets of cities, which have already 
a superabundance of labourers, they should 
be subduing the forests on the banks of the 
Qhio, the Wabash, the Missouri, and Mis- 
sissippi. Let them be conducted west of 
the mountains, and they will find a bound- 
less field for their enterprise.—Let those 
who can work at agriculture come here, and 
they may in a short time find themselves 
the proprietors of rich and beautiful farms. 
’ * Indeed, when we view the choicest 
portion of our globe in a state of nature; 
When we see the immense tracks of excel 
Tent land which remain wild, uncultivated, 
@nd inhabited only by wild beasts; and at 
same.time think ot the thousands of hung- 

ry poor, w ho drag out a miserable existence 
im the eastern he emisphere, how devoutly 
we wished that sort benevolent Mo- 
See would lead them to this land of pro. 
anise! Those who have not been bred to 
agriculture, who cannot wield the axe and 
Bide the plough, may also employ their 
Gime and skill to betier advantage here than 
Atlantic states. Jet the bricklay- 
ete, the stene-maors, fhe hewse- wrig'ita, 


the tanners, the shoemakers, and mecha« 
nics of ‘every description, come to Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Tennessee, and Indiana, and 
we promise that they shall find employment 
and high wages. 

** Now, these foreigners are ignorant of 
all this, or perhaps if they knew it, have 
not the means of getting here. The ex- 
pence of transporting them over the moun- 
tains would not be great, and if we should 
give them a part of our vacant lands to 
settle upon, the remainder would increase 
in value enough, and more than enough, to 
pay for it. Besides, it would be a chari- 
table, a humane act, and would call down 
the blessings of Heaven on our Republic. 

** In order to give effect to the scheme, 
let Congress, at their next session, provide 
some means to bring about this desirable 
object. If they in their wisdom should 
think it repugnant to the interests of the 
nation, then let benevolent individuals 
form themselves into societies, and concert 
measures to take them, without delay, with 
their families, out of the cities into the in- 
terior, where they will make the ‘* wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose.” Those indivi- 
duals who own large tracks of wild land 
would find it their interest to settle colonies 
of these people upon it, by its increase of 
value—and they would have the additional 
satisfaction of having snatched many a hap- 
less aictim from penury, vice, and despair.” 

A melancholy catastrophe took place near 
the town of Marietta, in America, on the 
16th June, on board of a steam-boat ; the 
following are the particulars :—The whole 
tewn was alarmed by the explosion ; every 
physician, with a number of the citizens, 
went immediately to their relief. On go- 
ing on board, a melancholy and really hor- 
rible scene presented itself to view: six or 
eight were killed, being, nearly skinned 
from head to feet ; three more are likely to 
die ; and others slightly scalded, making in 
the whole seventeen. In stripping off their 
clothes, the skin peeled off with them to a 
considerable depth; added to this melan- 
choly sight, the ear of the pitying specta- 
tor was pierced by the screams and groans 
of the agonizing sufferers, rendering the 
scene horrible beyond description. The 
boat had set out without being prepared for 
the purpose. They raised the steam too 
high before they started, and while the 
hands were all called together in the act of 
raising the anchor, the boiler exploded. 

‘The sane American papers which brought 
this account, announce a most important 
improvement in the steam engine, which 
will prevent any such accident in future. 
This improvement is the invention of Mr 
David Heath, junior, of New Jersey, and 
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consists in an entirely new construction of 
the boiler, so as to generate a very high 
temperature, without the employment of 
condensation, and to dispense with the fly 
wheel and lever beam. An engine of a 
four-horse power on this construction, may. 
be comprised, together with its fuel, in the 
space allotted to the baggage of a stage coach. 
__A society was established some time siace 
at Massachusetts by some Christian philan- 
throphists, to discourage war. In order to 
give eclat to the institution, Mr Jefferson 
and Mr Quincy Adams were invited to be- 
come members—they both declined the ho- 
nour ; the former on the plea that age and 
its effects on both body and mind, had 
weaned his attention from public subjects, 
and left him unequal to the labour of cor- 
Tespondence ‘beyond the limits of his per- 
sonal concerns. Mr Jefferson, however, in 
_ his remarks on the causes and effects of war, 
availed himself of the opportunity of giving 
Great Britain severe lecture. Great Bri- 
tain, he states, before the war, took from 
America near 1000 vessels, ‘and, during 
the war, America took from Great Britain 
1400; that before the war she seized and 
made slaves of 6000 American citizens ; 
and that America, in the war, killed more 
than 6000 of her subjects, and caused her 
to expend such a sum, as amounted to 4-or 
4000 guineas a-head for every slave she 
made. She might have purchased the ves- 
sels she took for less than the value of those 
she lost,’ and have used the 6000 of her 
men killed, for the purposes to which she. 
applied ours—have saved the 4 or 5000 
guineas-a head, and obtained a character of 
justice, which is as valuable to a nation as 
an individual..__These considerations, con- 
tinues Mr Jefferson, therefore leave Great 
Britain without inducement to plunder pro- 
perty, and to take men in future on such 
dear terms. Mr Adams is more brief than 
Mr Jefferson in his reply to the friends of 
peace, and at the same tinie more decided. 
Experience, he says, has convinced him, 
that wars are necessary, and as inevitable 
in their system as hurricanes, earthquakes, 
and volcanoes. ‘Mr Adams concludes as 
follows: * Our beloved country, Sir, is sur- 
rounded by enemies the most dangerous, . 
because of the most powerful and unprin- 
cipled character. Collisions of national in- 
terest, of commercial and manufacturing 
rivalries, are multiplying around us. In- 
stead of discouraging a martial spirit, in 
my oninion, it ought to be excited. We 
have not enongh of it to defend us by sea 
or land.-Universal and perpetual peace. 
appeurs to me ne more nor less than ever= 
lasting passive obedience and non-resistance,. 
—The human flock would soon be fleeced 
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and butchéred by onte’or-afew. I cannot, 
therefore, Sir, be a subscriber, or a member 
of your society. “I do, Sir, most humbly 
supplicate the theologians, the philosophers, 
and the politicians, to let me die in peace, 
I seek only repose.” : 
DEATH OF SKENANDON THE ONEIDA 
(From an American paper.) 
~ Died, at his residence near Oneida Castle, 
on the Ilth of March 1816, ‘Skenandon, 
the celebrated Oneida Chief, aged 110 years, 
well known in the wars which occurred 
while we (i. e. the Americans) were British 
colonies, and in the contest that issued in 
our independence, as the undeviating friend 
of the people of the United States. He was, 
in his youth, very savage, and addicted t> 
drunkenness“, but by his own reflections, 
and the benevolent instructions’of the late 
Rev. Mr Kirkland, missionary to’ his tribe, 
he lived a reformed man for more than six- 


ty years, and died in Christiar hope. 


From attachment to Mr Kirkland, he 
had always expressed a strong desire to be 
buried near his minister and his father, 
that he might (to use his own expression) 
“go up with him at the great resurrec- 
tion.” At the approach of death, after 
listening to the prayers that were read at 
his bed-side by his great grand-daughter, 
he again repeated this request. According- 
ly, the family of Mr Kirkland haying re- 
ceived information, by a runner, that Ske- 
rianden was dead, in compliance with a pre- 
vious promise, sent assistance to the Indi- 
ans, that the corpse might be conveyed to 
the village of Clinton for burial. Divine 
service was attended at the meeting-house 
in Clinton, on Wednesday, at two o'clock, 
P.M. ‘An address was made to the Indi- 
ans by the Rev. Dr Backus, President. of 
Hamilton College, which was interpreted 
by Judge Dean of Westmoreland. Prayer 


’ was then offered, and appropriate psalms 


sting. After service, the concourse which 
had assembled, from respect to the deceas- 
ed Chief, from the singularity of the occa- 
sion, moved to the grave in the following 


yay 


* In the year 1265, Skenandon was pre- 


sent at a treaty mate in Albany. At night 


he was excessively drunk ; and in the morn- 
ing found himself in the street, stripped of 
all his ornaments and every article of cloth- 
ing. His pride tevolted at his. self-degr- 
dation, and he resolved that hy would ne 
ver again deliver himself over tothe power 


‘of strong water. 
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we Students of Hamilton College. . that his soul might be’with Christ, and his 
CORPSE. body in the narrow house, near‘his a 
Indians. Christian teacher. 


PF Mr Kirkland and Family. 
~ Judge Dean, Rev. Dr Norton. 
Rev. Mr Ayer. 
Officers of Hamilton College. 

Citizens. 
After interment the only surviving son 
of the deceased, self-moved, returned thanks, 
through Judge Dean as interpreter, to the 
people for the respect shown to his father 
on the occasion, and to Mr Kirkland and 

family for their friendly attentions. 
' Skenandon’s person was tall and braws 
7 ny, but well made; his countenance was 
eS intelligent, and beamed with all the indi- 
genous dignity of an Indian Chief. ‘In his 
i youth he was a brave and intrepid warrior, 
\@ and in his riper years one of the ablest coun- 
ie sellors among the North American tribes. 
He possessed a strong and vigorous mind ; 
and though terrible as the tornado in war, 
he was bland and mild as the zephyr in 
.-~With the cunning of the fox, the 
uhgry perseverance of the wolf, and the 
agility of the mountain cat, he watched and 
repelled Canadian invasions. His vigilance 
once preserved from massacre the inhabi- 
tants of the infant settlement of German- 
flats. His influence brought his. tribe to 
our assistance in the war of the revolution. 
-—-How many of the living and the dead 
have been saved from the tomahawk and 
scalping knife by his friendly aid is not 
known ; but individuals and villages have 
expressed gratitude for his benevolent in- 
terpositions ; and among the Indian tribes 
he was distinguished by the appellation of 

the White Man’s Friend. 

Although he could speak but little En- 
glish, and in his extreme old age was blind, 
yet his company was sought. In conver- 
gation he was highly decorous, evincing 
that he had profited by seeing civilized and 
polished society, and by mingling with good 
company in his better days. 

To a friend who called on him a short 

_ time since, he thus expressed himself by an 
interpreter :— 
** Kam an aged hemlock—the winds of 
an hundred winters have whistled through 
iy my branches; I am dead at the top. The 
[amereration to which I belonged have run a- 

Eaway and left me; why [ live, the Great 
Good Spirit only knows<—Pray to my Je- 
as gus, that I may have patience to wait for 

: “my ap appointed time to die.” 
=. Honoured Chief! his prayer was heard ; 
m= was cheerful and resigned to the last. 
fr several years he kept his dress for the 
ave prepared. Once, and again, and a- 
be came to Clinton to die, longing 


While the’ ambitious but vulgar 
look principally to sculptured monuments 
and to riches in the temple of earthly fam-, 
Skenandon, in the spirit’ of only real nobi- 
lity, stood with his loing erred, waiting 
the coming of his Lord. 

His Lord has come! and the day ap- 
proaches, when the green hillock that co- 
vers his dust will ‘be more respected than 
the pyramids, the mausolea, and pantheons 
of the proud and imperious... His simple 
* turf and stone” will be viewed with affec- 
tion, and veneration, when their tawdry 
ornaments of human apotheosis shall awa- 
ken only pity and disgust. | 


Indulge my. native Jand, indulge 


“* That steals, impassionid o'er, a nation’s 
cach twig from Adam's: stock is 
dear, 
“ And sorrows fall upon an Indian’ tomb.” 
SETTLEMENT OF FRENCHMEX. 


- A Brussels paper contains the following 
extract of a letter from America, dated Phi- 
ladeiphia, Sept. 4 :—" A society of French- 
men, of whom there are at present so many 
here, has sent to Generals Savary and Lalle- 
mand, sen. an invitation’ to fix their resi- 
dence in the United States, A’ vessel fitted 
out solely for that purpose has sailed for 
the Levant, in order to take them on board, 
as well as others of the proscribed French 
who took refuge in Turkey, in order to cofi- 
vey them to America. Many: Frenchmen 
who sailed from the ports of Belgium conti- 
nue to establish themselves here; they 
invest their property either in the Ameri- 
can funds, in manufacturing establishments, 
or in the purchase of lands. The famous 
Real, who has arrived at New York, 
brought with him a considerable’ fortune : 
he projects the publication of a very detail- 
ed-work on the French Revolution, which 
will contein many | an facts 
hitherto unknown.” 
“* New York, 

“ Interesting to Frenchmen.—A number 
of French gentlemen, among whom are 
some of the most distinguished and ealight- 
ened men of the age, have formed, at Phi. 
ladelphia, a company under the title of the 
Colonial Society, for the purpose of making 
a settlement on the banks of Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi. One hundred individuals have al- 
ready become members, among whom &re 
to be found naturalists, and 
many mechanics. Commissioner? have Been 
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appointed to visit the western country, for 
the purpase of selecting a track of land in 
a genial climate, where the vine and olive 
will soon be seen to thrive, by the side of 
the cotton plant. Any Frenchman wish: 
jing to become a member of this association, 
may acquire all the information they wish 
of the undersigned, at No. 5, Broad-way. 


Wo. LEE, Vice-President.” 
+ 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


We, the Representatives of the United 
Provinces in South America, assembled in 
General Congress, invoking the Supreme 
Being who presides over the universe, in 
the name and by virtue of the authority of 
the districts we represent, protesting also 
to Heaven, and to the nations and men of 
the whole globe, the justice by which our 
wishes are regulated, do solemnly “declare, 
in the face of the world, that it is the una- 
nimous and indubitable will of these pro-. 
vinces to break the galling bonds which 
united them to the Kings of Spain, recover 
the rights of which they had been disposses- 
sed, and take upon themselves the high cha- 
racter of a nation, free and independent of 
King Ferdinand VII., of his successors and 
the mother country ; and consequently to 
yemain in fact and right, vested with full 
power to adopt the form of Government re- 
quired by justice, and demanded by the ur- 
gency of circumstances. All and each one 
of the said provinces do therefore hereby 
prociaim, declare, and ratify the same, bind- 
ing themselves, through us, to the fulfil- 
ment and support of this their will, under 
the assurance and guarantee of their lives, 
property, and reputation. Let the same be 
communicated for publication ; and-from a 
motive of respect due to all-nations, let the 
weighty and impulsive motives which have 
led to this solemn declaration be explained 
in a separate Manifest. | 

» Done in Sessions Hall, signed with ou 
names, and sealed with the seal of the Con- 
gress, &c. 

[Signed by Francisco de Laprida, Deputy 
_ for San Juan, President, and 28 other de- 
puties. 
St Miguel del Tucuman, July 19. 1816. 
A true copy. Dr SERRANDO, 
Deputy and Secretary. 
A letter from Buenos Ayres, of the 17th 
August, says, | 
** Parties continue to run very high. An 


armed force of renegadoes, consisting of a- 
bout 2000 meng was within a short dis- 


tanee of the capital, and had produced great 
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alarm, as they were considered only in the 
light of common plunderers. In the pre- 
sent distracted state of the colony, the Bri- 
tish residents had become alarmed for their 
property. His Majesty's ships Hyacinth 


‘and Amphion were, however, off the port, 


and in case of any emergency, the greater 
proportion were determined to go on board 
and claim the protection of their country- 
men. A vessel had arrived from Europe, 
the Captain of which reported he had pass- 
ed through an expedition, consisting of a- 
bout 5000 Wellington troops, as they are 
termed, the soldiers from Old Spain who 
had. fought under the Duke in the late 
campaigns. The news had produced a great 
sensation.” 
The Boston papers, which come down to 
the Sth of last month, contain the. follow- 
ing statement relative to the affairs of the 
independents in the province of Caraccas :— 
** Captain Upton, who arrived here this 
morping, in 29.days from Laguira, inforins, 
that he was detained 15 days by an embar- 
go laid at that place, in consequence, as 
was generally supposed, of a defeat of the 
royal troops,’ in the vicinity of Barcelona, 
from the’ insurgents, who had appeared in 
that neighbourhood, in great force, say froin 
1500, or 2000, with a considerable number 
of cavalry. ‘Ihe royal troops amounted to 
from 1200 to 1500, under Lopez, and were 
defeated with the loss of 800 or 900 men 
killed and takea prisoners. This engage- 
ment took place about the 10th of Septem- 
ber. In consequence of this, all the inha. 
bitants of Barcelona (except those who 
were in favour of the patriot cause) left the 
place, and arrived at Laguira in a most 
wretched condition, destitute of almost every 
thing, and having suffered from, want of 
provisions on the passage.—-A few days 
previous to Captain Upton’s sailing, one oF 
two vessels had arrived from Cumana, with 
women and children, who left that place for 
the same cause as. those from Barcelona. 
The captain of one of the vessels informed, 
that the greatest consternation and alarm 
prevailed there on account of the, insur 
gents, who had possession of all the coust 
to the windward, and were in every direc 
tion round the city, so that none of the 1 
habitants could attempt to get to the coun- 
try without falling into their, hands. ae 
mishes took place daily. Immediately he 
ter this information was received by t 
captain-general of Caraccas, ‘all the troops 
that could be spared from the defence he 
Laguira (about 1500) were sent against i 
insurgents; and when Captain Upton 
ed, information was hourly expected of i 
engagement, which would decide the 
of the provinee.” “WEST 
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WEST INDIES. 


Extract of a letter from Dominica, dated 
September 19, says—** With sensations of 
fear and grief, | announce another dreadful 
visitation to this ill-fated colony—a_ hurri- 
cane, which began at one o'clock on Mon- 
day morning, and raged with the greatest 
fury till four in the afternoon; it was the 
more unexpected, having had a severe gale 
on the 5th. Such a scene of devastation 
and desolation I never witnessed. The 
wind kept steady E,S.E. accompanied with 
such torrents of rain, that brought down 
the rivers, and swept every thing before 
them. Our*crop, before promising, will 


“urn out ruinous ; coffee in particular; the 


canes are also much whipped, and cannot 
reckon on more than half a crop.” 


AFRICA. 
EXPEDITION UP THE NIGER. 


Letters have reached England from Goree 
and Senegal, of the 14th September. From 
them we learn, that Dr Hail had landed at 
the former place on the 7th of the same 
month, and had in a few days afterwards 
joined Major Peddie at Senegal, to whose 
mission he is attached as principal medical 
officer. The Major, it appears, had reco- 
vered from the slight indisposition under 
which he laboured, aid, with his officers 
and men, were in high health and spirits. 
The next accounts will probably bring us 
news of their departure for the interior. 
The same letters mention, ‘that the weather 
had been unusually tempesttrous on that 
part of the African coast. Early in Sep- 
tember a dreadful tornado occurred, which 
exceeded, both duration and violence, 
any that had happened. within the recollec- 
tion of the oldest inhabitant of Senegal, 
Several vessels were driven from their sta- 
tions, and suffered considerable damage. 

Further advices from Goree of the 2Ist 
September, state, that Major Peddie was on 


_ the eve of departure ‘to the interior of the 


country, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
source of the Niger, according to the in- 
tentions of Government. The officers of 
the army were allowed to volunteer their 
services on the occasion, and all appeared 
‘anxious to engage in the service. 


EGYPT. 


© Very interesting accounts have been re- 
‘ceived from Egypt, concerning the Pacha 
“Amound-Ali. It appears that this chief, 

ting of the reports which were cireu- 
oe of a powerful ona. force being a- 
Hout to invade Egypt, has caused numerous 
—" to be erected, and his army to 


be augmented. He afterwards ordained 


the verification of the titles of property of 


the inhabitants, and caused a new share 
and division of land, leaving to each family 
merely that which is necessary, and reser- 
ving the surplus to be distributed to the ci- 
vil and military chiefs, As he has not in 
his possession a sufficient number of ves- 
sels, he employs European navigators, and 
a great number of French have, it is said, 
flocked to him, whom he honours with pre- 
ference and promotion. In a word, it may 
be truly said, that Amound. Ali has made 
himself King of Egypt. He has concen- 
trated all power in his own person—he has 
endeared the military by his presents—and 
governs the people by his power. Egypt, 
under him, may soon perhaps exhibit a dit- 
ferent features By all accounts he uses 
every exertion to’ promote learning, indus- 
try, and agriculture; for the promotion of 


_ which he bas established a society of learn- 


ed men, by whose counsel and wisdom he 
seeks to encourage every usetul ari.—é'rench 
paper. 


TURKEY, 


The Javissaries at Smyrna bkave revolted 

against the Porte, and appear to have pos- 
session of the town. 
_ A striking exemplification of the strict- 
ness of Turkish etiquette is furnished by 
the accounts from Constantinople respect- 
ing a recent fire at the Seraylio. ‘It appears 
that the Palace was suffered to burn for 
three hours, it being thought of more im- 
portance that the women, who had fled in 
confusion from their burning apartments 
into the surrounding gardens, (ail the ave- 
nues ef which were in consequence closed) 
should be secluded froin the gaze of the 
vulgar, than that the progress of the con- 
flagration should be checked. 


NETHERLANDS, 


At the sitting of the second Chamber of 
the States General‘on Slat October, a mes- 
sage was read from his Majesty, with the 
tpeaty concluded between the King and his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Great 


Britain, Hanover, &c. of which the follow. 


ing is the substance :— 

Article 1. The duty called the Droit d’Aue 
baine, and. the imposts named Gabelio He. 
redite and Redevance d’Emigration, shall 
be no longer demanded or levied, whether 
an inheritance passes from the states of his 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands to the 
dominions of Hanover, or from this ‘last 
country to the former kingdom; but ali 
such imposts are for ever “abolished und 
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suppressed by these presents, on the foot- 
ing of a perfect reciprocity. 

2. This arrangement extends not only to 
the duties and imposts, the produce of 
which come into the public treasury. but 
also to those which may have been hitherto 
levied for the particular account of any. pro- 
vinces, towns, villages, corporations, or 
communities whatever, and which conse- 
quently shall not have in future the power 
to require or levy such duties or imposts. 

3. The said Convention is applicable not 
only to all the cases which shall occur in 

future, but also to those which are at this 
inoment still unfinished. 

4, However, as it concerns only property 
and the free transmission, the two king- 
doms maintain in full and entire vigour all 
tue Jaws relative to the personal obligation 
to military duty, and neither of the two 
Governments from whom the present de- 
claration emanates, shall be limited in re- 
spect to its legislation on this subject. 

This declaration was ratitied by his Ma- 
jesty the King of the Netherlands, the 6th 
October 1816, and by his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Hanover, the 20th 
August 1816. At the same sitting, a pro- 
Ject of a law Gn the subject of establishing 
a militia force was also presented and read. 


RUSSIA. 


_ The foreign journals have of late been 
profuse in their accounts of the great and 
patriotic objects planned, @m2 said now to 
be carrying into execution by order of the 
Emperor Alexander. His views, it would 
seem, are not directed exclusively to the 
territorial, but to the civil aggrandisement 
of his empire; in the attention which he 
bestows on nautical affairs, he is said even 
to exceed Peter the Great. Indeed, when 
we consider the immense resources at his 
command, there is every probability of his 
country becoming, sometime hence,.a power- 
ful rival of the other European maritime 

_ nations. 


SPAIN. 


Private letters from Spain inform us, that 
Colonel Cholin, and twelve others, were un- 
der close confinement in the fortress of 
Pamplona, and in daily expectation of be- 
ing brought out to the public square. for 
execution... It is said they are implicated 
in an extensive revolution forming in Spain, 
that their correspondence was intercepted, 
and part of the ramifications of the, plot 
discoyered. This event has tended greatly 
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to disturb King Ferdinand’s honey-moon, 
as he perceives he is not so firmly seated in 
the hearts of his subjects as his flatterers 
had led him to believe. 

' Subsequent accounts state, that the offi- 
cers thus implicated are to be transported 
to Formentera, one of the Balearic Islands, 
whether several others have already been 
transported from Ceuta. 


FRANCE, 


While the Paris papers are barren, pri- 
vate letters contain most interesting intelli 
gence.—-At a dinner given by our Ambas.+ 
sador at Paris, Talleyrand attacked the con- 
duct of the French Ministers so severely, 
that he had received intimation not to pre- 
sent himself again at Court. The follow- 
ing are said to be the particulars :—‘* What 
now forms the conversation of every salon 
at Paris, is the vehement dispute that took 
place after dinner at the British Ambassa- 
dor’s, between M. Pasquier, President of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the Prince 
de Talleyrand. Among the British, Lord 
Mansfield, Mr Tierney, Mr Canning, and 
Mr Somerville, (Privy Council,) were pre- 
sent. Contrary to his usual’ discretion, he 
omitted no opportunity of satirising the Mi- 
nistry, and the whole system of the Govern- 
ment. The conversation at last became 
more direct, when M. de Talleyrand de- 
clared, that the influence employed in the 
elections was an affront offered to the na- 
tion, and that the Minister of the Interior 
should be the only Minister through whom 


the King should communicate his senti- — 


ments. M. Pasquier replied, that every 
minister was nominated by his Majesty. 
The Prince then attacked the functions of 
sume of the most important, and concluded 
with observations reflecting on the Sove- 
reign himself—*‘ 1, too, enjoyed six months 
in his confidence, but who can count on Its 
duration ?? M, Pasquier then called his 
carriage.—Next morning, Talleyrand re- 
ceived the following note through the Duke 

** Sir—In consequence of the public con- 
versation which you held with the Prest- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies in the 
house of the Ambassador of a Foreiga 
Power, I inform you that his Majesty bas 
ordered me to notify to you, that you n 
not again present ‘yourself at Court.’ 

M. de Talleyrand wrote an answer to the 
Duc de Ja Chatre, on receiving the above 
order, in which he. says, ** that he bad@ 
right to expect that his Majesty would no! 
in any circumstance rdlating to him, liste" 
to the reports of the police ; that he, Talley: 
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Majesty beyond that of having made him 
acquainted with persons whom he had not 
thoroughly known himself till afterwards,” 
(MM. Pasquier and de Cazes.) He con- 
cludes by saying, ** that he does not make 
an apology for his bad writing, because his 
Majesty i is accustomed to it, and can read 
it easily.” That a man so celebrated for 
his caution and prudence, has thus express- 
ed his opposition to the Government, is by 
some considered as evidence that some pro- 
ject is in contemplation, and that occurren- 
ces of the very first moment will take place 
shortly in France. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
PETITION OF THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


On the 28th November a Court of Com- 
mon Council was held in London, ** for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the 
present depressed state of the agricultural, 
mercantile, and trading interests ; to peti- 
tion the Prince Regent for a reform in the 
representation of the people in Parliament ; 
for the abolition of unmerited places and 
pensions ; for the introduction of econo- 
my into every branch of the State; and 
for the reduction of a large and unexampled 
military establishment in time of peace.” 
The Court was numerously attended, and 
after some discussion, a petition was agreed 
to, with three dissentient voices, which was 
presented to his Royal Highness by the 
Court on the 9th instant. The following 
are copies of the petition, with the Prince 
Regent’s reply. 


To his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Regent of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland: 

“© The Humble Address and Petition of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the City of London, in Common Coun- 
cil assembled. 


** May it please your Royal Highness,— 
We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, in Com- 
mon Council assembled, humbly approach 
your Royal Highness, to represent our na- 
tional sufferings and grievances, and re- 
spectfully to suggest the aduption of mea- 
sures which we conceive to be indispuatbly 
necessary for the safety, the quict, and the 
prosperity of the realm. 

** We forbear to enter into details of the 
afflicting scenes of privations and sufferings 
that every where exist. The distress and 
Misery which has been for so many. years 

rogressively accumulating has at length 
ene insupportable—it is ne longer par- 
December 1816. 
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tially felt, nor limited to one portion of the 
Empire: the commercial, the manufactu- 
ring, and the agricultural interests, are 
equally sinking under its irresistible pres- 
sure ; and it has become impossible to find 
employment for a large mass of the popu- 
lation, much less to bear up against our 
present enormous burdens. 

** We beg to impress upon your Royal 
Highness, that our present complicated evils 
have not arisen from a mere transition from 
war to peace, nor from any sudden or ac- 
cidental causes, neither can they be removed 
by any partial or temporary expedients. 

‘** Our grievances are the natural effect of 
rash and ruinous wars, unjustly commene 
ced, and pertinaciously persisted in, when 
no rational object was to be obtained—of 
immense subsidies to Foreign Powers to 
defend their own territories, or to commit 
aggressions on those of their neighbours— 
of a delusive paper currency—of an uncon- 
stitutional and unprecedented military force 
in time of peace—of the unexampled and 
increasing magnitude of the Civil List—of 
the enormous sums paid for unmerited pen- 
sions and sinecures, and of a long course of 
the most lavish and improvident expendi- 
ture of the public money throughout every 
branch of the Government, all arising from 
the corrupt and inadequate state of the re- 
presentation of the people in Parliament, 
whereby all constitutional controul over the 
servants of, the Crown has been lost, and 
Parliaments have become subservient to the 
will of Ministers. 

** We cannot forbear expressing our grief 


‘and disappointment, that, notwithstanding 


your Royal Highness’s gracious recommen- 
dation of economy at the opening of the last 
Sessions of Parliament, yeur Ministers 
should have been found opposing every 
proposition for lessening the national ex- 
penditure, and that they should have been 
able to obtain majorities to support and 
sanction their conduct, in defiance of your 
Royal Highness’s recommendation and the 
declared sense of the nation, affording ano- 
ther melancholy proof of the corrupt state 
of the representation, in addition to those 
facts so often stated, and offered to be pro- 
ved at the bar of the House of Commons, 
in a Pétition presented in 1793 -by the Ho- 
nourable Charles (now Lord) Grey, whereby 
it appeared, that the great body of the peo- 
ple were excluded from all share in the 
election of Members, and that the majority 
of that Honourable House were returned 
by the proprietors of rotten Boroughs, the 
influence of the parece and a few powér- 
ful families. 

* We can, Sir, no longer support, out of 
eur dilapidated resources, an nr 
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load of taxation ; and we humbly submit to 
your Royal Highness, that nothing but a 
reformation of these abuses, and restoring 
to the people their just and constitutional 
right in the Election of Members of Parlia- 
ment, can afford a security against their 
recurrence—<calm the apprehensions of the 
people—allay their irritated feelings—and 
prevent those misfortunes in which the na- 
tion must inevitably be involved by an ob- 
stinate and infatuated adherence to the pre- 
sent system of corruption and extravagance. 
** We therefore humbly pray your Royal 
Highness to assemble Parliameut as early 
as possible, and that you will be graciously 
pleased to recommend to their immediate 
consideration these important matters, and 
the adoption of measures for abolishing all 
useless places, pensions, and sinecures—for 
the reduction of our present enormous mi- 
litary establishment—for making every 
practicable reduction in the public expen- 
diture, and restoring to the people their 
just share and weight in the Legislature.” 


THE PRINCE REGENT’S ANSWER. 


** It is with strong feelings of surprize 
and regret that I receive this Address and 
Petition of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 

»~€ommons of the City, of London, in Com- 
mon Council assembled. 

** Deeply as I deplore the prevailing dis- 
tress and difficulties of the country, I de- 
rive consolation from the persuasion that 
the great body of his Majesty’s subjects, 
notwithstanding the various attempts whieh 
have been made to izritate and mislead 
them, are well convinced that the severe 
trials which they sustain with such exem- 
plary patience and fortitude are chiefly to 
be attributed to unavoidable causes; and I 
contemplate with the most cordial satisfac- 
tion the efforts of fhat enlightened benevo- 
lence which is so usefully and laudably 
exerting itself throughout the kingdom. 

** IT shall resort with the utmost confi- 
dence to the tried wisdom of Parliament at 
the time which, upon the ie considera- 
tion, I have thought most advisable under 
the present circumstances of the country ; 
and I entertain a perfect conviction, that a 
firm and temperate administration of the 
Government, assisted and supported by the 
good sense, public spirit, and loyalty of the 
nation, will effectually counteract those 
proceedings which, from whatever motive 
they may originate, are calculated to render 
temporary difficulties the means of produ. 
cing permanent and irreparable calamity.” 


RIOTS IN LONDON--MEETING AT SPA- 
FIELDS. | 
~ Since the riots of 1780, thé metkopolis 
has not been thrown into sudy_a ‘state 


‘ 
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of alarm and terror as that which was ex- 
hibited on Monday the 2d instant. This 
day had been appointed for a second meet- 
ing at Spatields, to receive Mr Hunt’s ac- 
count of the reception of the petition voted 
to the Prince Regent, at the former meet- 
ing. When the placard for calling the 
meeting was posted up, orders were given 
for the troops, horse and artillery, to be in 
attendance, a great number of extra consta- 
bles, to be in readiness, were sworn in, and 
the magistrates issued a caution to heads of 
families, requesting them to restrain their 
children and servants from going to Spa- 
fields, either out of curiosity or otherwise. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, an 
immense mob, which had assembled in the 
morning to witness the execution of four 
unfortunate criminals, set off immediately 
after, and arrived at Spa-fields two hours 
before the time appointed for the meeting. 
They had set out to the ery of ** Now for 
the Spa-fields,” and were headed on the oc- 
casion by a father and son named Watson. 
The eldest is called Doctor, and was lately 
in business as a surgeon in the Strand. 
They mounted upon a coal-waggon, with 
tri-coloured flags displayed about them, in- 
scribed ** Nature, truth, and justice !” 
** Feed the hungry !” * Protect the oppress- 
ed !” ** Punish crimes!” ** The brave sol- 
diers are our brothers ; treat them kindly.” 
They addressed the meeting in the follow- 
ing strain :—* I am sorry to tell you our 
application to the Prince has failed. He, 
the father of his people, answered—‘ My 
family have never attended to petitions but 
from Oxford and Cambridge, and the city 
of London.’ And is this man the father of 
the people ? No. Has he listened to your pe- 
tition ? No. The day is come. (Jt is—il ss, 
from the mob.) We must do more than 
words. We have been oppressed for 800 
years since the Norman conquest. If they 
would give ye a hod, a shovel, a spade, and 
a hoe, your mother earth would supply you 
Countrymen, if you would have your wrongs 
redressed, follow me. (That we 
shouts.) Has the Parliament done their 
duty ? No. Has the Regent done his duty ° 
No—No. A man who receives one million 
a-year public money, gives ouly £5000 to 
the poor. They have neglected the ae 
ing poor, robbed them of every thing, @ r 
given them a penny; ox-cheek and om 
soup—is that fare for Englishmen ? Is th 
to be endured ? * Four millions are in dis 
tress $ our brothers in Ireland (quoting the 
words of the seditious placard) are 1" 4 
worse state ; the climax of misery is co™ 
plete ; it can go no further.’ (It shall vA 
no further, was ¢lamoured by the ™ 


crowd 
The orators then descended, and Seabed 
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© shoemaker, the second a sailor. 
Se said, on being questioned, that he had but 
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followed them into the city. On reaching 
Skinner Street, Snowhill, one of them ad- 
vanced before the rest, entered the shop of 
Mr Beckwith, guismith, and called out 
** arms, arms.” Mr Piatt, an inhabitant 
of Brixton, who happened to be in the shop, 
affably endeavoured to divert the ruffian 
from his purpose; but the villain drew 
forth a pistol from his pocket, and shot Mr 
Platt in the groin. He is still alive, but 
dangerously ill. The door was closed upon 
the assassin, and he was taken prisoner ; 
but being put into an upper front room, he 
threw up the sash, harangued the mob, and 
instigated them to liberate him. They 
broke into the house, committed various 
ravages, and carried off all the arms they 
could seize, with their comrade. They 
then proceeded down Cheapside, loading 
and firing their guns in terrorem. A party 
of them forced into the Royal Exchange, 
but the gates were shut by the Lord Mayor, 
and the flag-bearer seized by Sir James 
Shaw. others were also made pri- 
soners, Carrying guns which bore Mr Beck- 
with’s name. Their companions endeavour- 
ed to force the gates without effect, and 
then fired several shots over and under 
them, happily without mischief. They 
then proceeded towards the Bank, the gates 
of which were shut, and a strong guard 
within. Here the mob fired several shots, 
and then entered the Minories, at which 
time they are represented to have consisted 
for the most part of sailors—some black, 
some tawny, some English, some foreign— 
some boys, and some men. One fellow 
with a wooden leg seemed as active as the 
rest. They were armed in various ways: 
—some had boarding pikes, others broad 
swords, scme guns, and others pistols. 
Here they plundered the shops of Mr Bran- 
der and Mr Ray, gunsmiths, not only of 
the arms, but of plate, &c. They retreated 
towards Limehouse, on a party of horse ap- 
proaching, throwing down their stolen arms, 
and running like sheep, The gates of the 
‘Tower were shut, and the ordnance labour- 


ers were armed and paraded the glac-s. ~ 


Strong guards were placed in most of the 
public buildings; but the mob, besides the 
robbery of the gunsmiths, conlined their 
ravages to the attack of some shops and 
eating-houses, whose stores they emptied 
and windows they demolished. In general, 
the shops were shut up, and in the course 
of the evening the mob dispersed. It dees 
not appear that the soldiery were ever able 
to come up with any of the larger groups : 
two of the men seized ia the Exchange are 
nained Hooper and Cashmere; the first a 
The sailor 
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one life to lose, and he did not care; he 
had no work, could get none, and could not 
starve. Being asked where his parish was, 
he said he was born at sea, and had no pa- 
rish. Hooper would not answer any ques- 
tions put to him; he would only say his 
name was John Hooper. It has since ap- 
peared, that he was the treasurer of the 
Spa-fields meeting, and collected money te 
pay for the placards. John Carter, an Eng- 
lish sailor, is the third prisoner. Dr Wat- 
son was taken at Highgate, in the evening, 
by two of the-Bow Street patrole, both of 
whom he wounded with a tuck stick ; load- 
ed pistols were found upon him. He has 
been examined before the Privy Council, 
and is still in custody. 

We must now advert to the situation of 
things at Spa-fields, where, before the close 
of the meeting, it was computed that up- 
wards of 20,000 persons had assembled. 
At about one o'clock. Mr Hunt, in an ele- 
gant tandem, advanced to the public house 
called Merlin’s Cave, where he was received 
with the loudest acclamations; and having 
ascended to the window of the first floor,.be 
moved that the chair be taken by Mr 
Clarke. The Chair being so occupied, 

Mr Hunt gave a history of his proceed- 
ing to Carlton House, where Col. M*Mahon 
informed him that the petition to the Re- 
gent could only be presented at a levee, or 
through the medium of the Secretary of 
State. He then read a copy of a letter he 
had written to Lord Sidmouth inclosing 
the petition, and of his Lordship’s answer ; 
by which it appeared, that the petition had 
been presented to ihe Regent; but, accord- 
ing to the usual etiquette, no answer had 
been returned. Mr Hunt then took credit 
to himself and the former meeting, for 
having forced the Ministers to assemble 
Parliament earlier than was intended, and 
also for having been the cause of £.5000 
being given to the charitable fund in the 
city, fram the droits of Admiralty, which 
he stigmatised-as the fruits of piracy. He 
asserted, that the gift ought to have been 
£.200,000 or £.300,000, instead of £.5000; 
but deprecated the soup shops as degrading 
to Englishmen. Mr H. concluded with 
proposing a string of resvlutions, the first 
of which condemned rioting; the second 
inferred, that calling out soldiers to be on 
guard in case of public meetings, was des- 
potism as bad as Napoleon’s. The third 
and fourth stated, that the public distress 
was intolerable, and could not be relieved 
by giving pennyworths in the shape of 
alms. ‘The fifth attributed all the evils to 
taxation, sinecures, pensions, and unjust 
wars; which, sixthly, cou/d not have been 
carried on but for a corrupt House of Com- 
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mons. Seventhly and eighthly, the only 

remedy was stated to be annual Parliaments, 
chosen by ballot, all men of 21 years and 
upwards having votes ; and, lastly, it was 
resolved, that a petition, founded on these 
resolutions, should be presented to the House 
of Commons. Mr Haydon seconded the 
resolutions, which were carried; and the 
petition was seconded by Mr Waddington, 
which was also carried with apparent una- 
nimity. Some squabbling took place as to 
who should present the petition to the 
House, but it was at length agreed that it 
should be done ty Lord Cochrane and Sir 
F. Burdett. Mr Hunt was conducted by 
crowds to his hotel in Bouverie Street ; but 
it does not appear that this party joined the 
rioters, who had left the fields before Mr 
Hunt’s arrival. 

Tuesday, all was quiet, with the excep- 
tion of groups which assembled in different 
parts of the city, but who attempted no 
mischief, and were quickly dispersed by the 
civil power. As a measure of precaution, 
strong parties of military patroled the 
streets, in the event of any disturbance 
haying occurred which the civil power 
would have been unable to suppress. Mr 
Platt, shot in Skinner-street, as soon as his 
Strength would permit, was conveyed in a 
coach to his house at Brixton, but we are 
sorry to add, in a deplorable state. Hopes, 
however, are entertained of ultimate reco- 
very. Watson, jun. who is strongly sus- 
pected of being the person who fired at Mr 
Platt, has not been taken ; but a reward of 
£.500 has been offered by Government for 
his apprehension. 

The Lord Mayor, properly attended, pro- 
ceeded to Preston’s lodgings at Greystoke- 
place, Fetter Lane, late on Tuesday even- 
ing, with the double purpose of searching 
for papers belonging to Hooper, who is an 
inmate with Preston, and of seeing Preston 
himself. His Lordship found no papers 
which could operate against the parties, ex- 
eept so far as they connected them with the 
Spa-fields assembly. Preston was secretary 
to this meeting, and nothing else appears 
on the face of these documents so found. 
The Lord Mayor did not hold himself jus- 
tified in taking “him into custody. He is-a 
shoemaker, and assumes a bold and haugh- 
ty demeanour, and seems already to: him- 
self to be a Jeading personage. The object 
of himself and his party is, he declares, to 
pring about a parliamentary reform, which 
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alone can relieve the distresses of the coun- 
try, and give the poor man bread to eat. 
He admits his intimacy with the two Wat- 
sons, and his knowledge that many of his 
party were secretly armed with pistols; 
but this, he says, was only with the view 
of protecting themselves against any attacks 
of the military. The soldiers, however, he 
asserts, are well disposed towards him and 
his friends ; and as to the sailors, many vo- 
lunteered their services in the eause. He 
declares that young Watson was intoxicated 
on Monday morning. On its being enqui- 
red of Preston, whether they intended to 
meet again, after what had passed, he re- 
plied partly in the affirmative, and that 
they would never cease doing so until their 
object was attained. In consequence -of 
some further information, Preston was ar- 
rested on Wednesday. 


LORD COCHRANE. 


A requisition having been presented to 
the High Bailiff, requesting him to calla 
meeting of the inhabitants, &c. of West- 
minster, to ** @onsider of the situation of 
their Representative, Lord Cochrane, and 
the proceedings to be adopted thereon,” the 
following answer has been returned— 

* Sir—The High Bailiff declines makin 
any appointment on the requisition hand 
to him yesterday by Messrs Walker, Cleary, 
and Parr. Iam, &. 


Wm. D. H. B. 
** Gray's Inn, Nov. 30.” 


In the meantime, however, I.ord Coch- 
rane has been set at liberty, in consequence 
of the fine having been paid for him, out of 
the subscriptions of one penny, commenced 
by the electors of Westminster; and it ap- 
pears that it is not in ‘Westminster alone 
that his Lordship is considered as a suffer- 
ing patriot, since in many towns, both of 
England and Scotland, subscriptions have 
Leen made for the same purpose. ~ 


The London Gazette of November 30, 
contains a notice from the “Directors of the 
Bank of England, that after the 9th of De- 
cember they will pay cash for such of their 
one and two pound bank notes as have 
been issued prior to the year 1812. 

_ By a Royal Proclamation, Parliament 
has heen ordered to assemble on the 28th 
January, for the dispatch of business. 
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JURY COURT. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 4 
HADDAWAY v. GODDARD. 


HIS day came on before the Court the 

the trial of the case in which Patrick 
Haddaway, brewer in Leith, was pursuer, 
and William Goddard, merchant in Leith, 
was defender. 

The issue remitted for trial by the Jury 
was— 

** What damages the defender is liable in 
to the pursuer, on account of the defender 
having assaulted, struck, and beat the pur- 
suer, at Leith, on the 9th day of August 
1813.” 

Mr Jeffrey opened the case for the pur- 
suer. He stated this to be a most aggra- 
vated case ; but he was happy, at the same 
time, to say, that the labour of the Jury 
would be abridged, in so far as the assault 
having been admitted, all that they had to 
try was, the extent of the damages to be a- 
warded. He then stated, at considerable 
length, the circumstances of the case. Some 
years ago, the pursuer and defender had 
been engaged in a litigation before the Court 
of Session, and, after some proceedings, 
matters were referred to Mr John Green- 
shields, advocate. It would appear that, 
in the course of the proceedings before the 
arbiter, his client, Mr Haddaway, had gi- 
ven in a note, in which some expressions 
were made use of, by which Mr Goddard 
considered himself aggrieved. Upon the 
day stated in the issue, Mr Haddaway was 
standing near the door of the Post-Office in 
Leith, when the defender, Mr Goddard, 
came up to him, and, in a violent manner, 
threatened to knock him down, unless he 
would make an apology.—As Mr Hadda- 
way was not aware that any thing impro- 
per had been stated by him, he declined 
making an apology, and endeavoured to get 
quit of Mr Goddard, by removing to the 
door of the coffee-room; and entering into 
a conversation with some persons there. 
Mr Goddard continued for some time linger- 
ing about the door of the coffee-house, and 
Mr Haddaway having been invited to take 
an early dinner at the house of a Mr Dou- 
gias, with a friend who was going by the 
mai! coach that day for London, he left the 
coflve-house at about two o'clock, and pro- 
eceded down Bernard Street to Quality 


— 


Street, where Mr Douglas resided. He 
was followed by Mr Goddard, who still in- 
sisted on his making an apology, and load- 
ed him with the grossest abuse. Mr Had- 
daway having reached the door of Mr Dou- 
glas’s house, and having rung the bell, Mr 
G. closed up to him, spit in his face, laid 
hold of him by the nose, and kicked him 
behind. But Mr G.’s violence did not rest 
here; the door of the house having at that 
mement opened, he followed Mr H. into 
the hospitable mansion of his friend, and 
continued to beat and abuse him in the 
passage, until he was rescued from his gripe 
by young Mr Douglas. It was for this 
cowardly assault, in so far as it was com- 
mitted by a stout athletic young man upon 
an old man of a weak habit of body, that 
the present action was brought.—In justi- 
fication of the assault, the defender had 
pleaded the alledged offensive words made 
use of by Mr Haddaway before the arbiter ; 
but the Lord Ordinary had repelled that 
defence, in respect that no party is entitled 
jus sili discere, and especially to assault and 
beat his opponent, on account of any offen- 
sive passages in written pleadings, whether 
before a Court of law, or before an arbiter. 
—Upon this, Mr Goddard, four months af- 
ter Mr Haddaway had brought his action, 
raised and executed an action of damages 
for the alledged slanderous and injurious 
words made use of before the arbiter. That 
case had also been remitted for trial this 
day, by a Jury; but with it the present 
Jury had nothing to do, as Mr Goddard, 
if he could there qualify any injury he had 
received, would receive a proper compensa- 
tion. After making some farther remarks 
upon the case, the learned Counsel proceed- 
ed to call witnesses, whose evidence fully 
established the facts asserted relative to the 
nature of the assault. 

Mr Cockburn addressed the Jury, in ex- 
tenuation of damages, and while he admit- 
ted the respectability of Mr Haddaway, he 
also submitted that the like character was 
proved to attach to his client. The learn- 
ed Counsel laid great stress upon the pro- 
vocation his client had received from the 
objectionable passage in the note given to 
the arbiter by Mr Haddaway. He begged 
of the Jury to recollect, that the assault 
consisted of insult rather than bodily vio- 
lence, aud which insult Mr Haddaway de- 

served, 
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served, from the provoking terms of this 
paper, and refusing to make any. apology. 
It was only in consequence of turning on 
the defender, that he received a slap or two 
to keep him quiet. He had suffered no ac- 
tual injury. Hegnever was copfined, nor 
It was 
intellectual injury only, and, in that view, 
the defender had suffered more than .the 
pursuer. The defender had done every 
thing in his power to keep this absurd and 
disagreeable business out of Court, but all 
attempts of that nature had been resisted 
by the pursuer. Mr Cockburn concluded, 


_ by praying the Jury, if they found any da- 
mage due at ail, to find them nominal. 


Mr Forsyth replied for the pursuer, and 
the evidence having been summed up hy 
the Lord Chief Commissioner, the Jury re- 
tired for a shoft time, and returned, with 
a verdict for the pursuer—dameges, 100 


guineas. 


GODDARD & CO. v. RADDAWAY. 


A new Jury having been chosen, the 
Court next proceeded to the trial of the 
case, in which William Goddard and Cé. 
were pursuers, and Patrick Haddaway, 
brewer in | cith, was defender. 

The issues remitted to the Jury for trial 
were as follows :— 

Whether the defender, sometime in the 
year 1813, in a submission to John Green. 
shields, Esq. advocate, then acting as ar- 
biter between the parties in a cause subsist- 


ing between them, did slander and injure - 


the pursuers in their character, credit, and 
reputation as merchants, by a paper writ- 
ing, deiivered to the said John Greenshields, 
as such arbiter, in the following terms, viz. 
—‘* The pursuer does not hesitate, in con- 
** clusion, to assert, that the whole account 
** produced by the defenders savours of fa- 
** brication from beginning to end; as two 
** or three days previous to its production, 
** in going hastily into their counting-house, 
** he observed a ledger newly wrote, and a 
** young man in the very act of inserting 
** his account in said ledger, at which he 
** expressed his astonishment at the time, 
** and came off with very unfavourable im- 
** pressions of his antagonist, which has 
** since been verified to his sad experience. 
** The pursuer, with all submission, offers 


** these remarks, with a fall conviction of 


** the responsibility he lies under to his All- 
** seeing Judge, if he has dared to advance 
** a single allegation not founded in strict 
** fact.” 

And whether, upon an apology being re- 
quired by William Goddard, one of the pur- 
suers, the defender did not say that he Kad 
stated nothing to the arbiter but what was 


on 
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true, and would, therefore, make no apo- 
logy ? And whether the said defender has 
not published and spread the calumny be- 
fore mentioned ? 

And whether the pursuer has not since, 
viz. in the year 1813, slandered the defen- 
der; and, among other things, written or 
caused to be written, in the course of the 
legal proceedings between the said parties, 
that, ‘* with regard to the price of the malt, 
**the letter produced shews, that even, ac- 
** cording to Mr Haddaway’s first offer, it 
** was not to be 36s. per boll; and yet it.is 
** entered in his books at that rate: his 
** books, therefore, are entitled to no faith 
** whatever; and, with regard to the com- 
** mission being Gd. per boll, such a thing 
** was never heard of when the price was, 
** at the same time, guaranteed, as was the 
** case, by Goddard and Company having 
** become the purchasers themselves. Mr 
** Haddaway’s books being out of the ques- 
** tion, the price of 34s. being fairly entered 
** in Goddard and Company’s original day- 
** book, and the bigh probability that the 
** seller would come down a little from his 
** first offer, seem, when united, very suffi- 
** cient to satisfy the mind of the arbiter 
** that the price was no more than 34s. per 
** boll.” 

Mr: Cockburn opened the case for the 
pursuers. The grounds of the present ac- 
tion were founded upon the passage, as sta- 
ted in the issue, written in the handwriting 
of the defender, Mr Haddaway, and he 
could not ascribe it to his agent or Counsel, 
and had given it all the publicity he could 
in after discussions in that cause. In bis 
summons, in the Jast trial, he admits that 
he refused to make an apology, because the 
statement was true. All, therefore, that 
remained for the Jury to try was, whether 
the words contained in that passage were 
actionable, and, in his opinion, the asser- 
tion that a merchant had fabricated false 
books, was in the highest degree actionable. 

Mr Jeffrey for the defendér, said, this 
action was a mere set-off to the one raised 
by Mr Uaddaway for the brutal assault 


_comimitted upon him by Mr Goddard upon 


the public street of Leith. But the charge 
made here was in fact no libel. Mr Hadda- 


way by no means stated that the accounts 


were fabricated, but only suspicious circum 
stances existed that the accounts had been 
fabricated by an ex post. facto operation. 
Mr Goddard bad, however, barred any 2c- 
tion, by taking the law into his own bands, 
by the violent beating he had given Mr 
Haddawayshe had retorted the injury, 
and whatever aggression might have taken 
place, it was entirely wiped away; it was 


therefore clear, that a person having 
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own hand redressed his own wrongs could 
not again call upon a Jury of his country to 
redress them to,him a second time. 

The Lord Chief Commissioner, in sum- 
ming up the evidence, was of opinion that 
the arguments of the Counsel for the defen- 
der were well founded. 

The Jury having retired for a few mi- 
nutes, returned a verdict on all the issues 


for the Defender. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


December 9. 

This day came on before the Court the 

trial of Elizabeth Dalgliesh, late servant to 
Sir James Hall of Dunglass, Bart. in the 
county of Haddington, accused of the crime 
of child-murder, or concealment of preg- 
nancy. ‘The Solicitor General having de- 
parted from the charge of murder, the pan- 
nel pleaded guiiiy to the crime of conceal- 
ment of her pregnancy ; and after a suita- 
ble admonition from the Lord Justice Clerk, 
she was sentenced to eight months impri- 
sonment in the jail of Edinburgh, in terms 
of the late statute. 
' The Court next proceeded to the trial of 
-John Wilson, sometime at Back of Hill, in 
the parish of Erskine, aceused of rape, or 
of an assault with an intention to commit a 
rape; before Lord Justice Clerk, Lords 
Gillies, Pitmilly, and Reston, Commission- 
ers of Justiciary. The pannel pleaded Not 
Guilty to both charges, and the Jury hav- 
ing been impannelled, 

T. Maitiaud, Esq. for the pannel, stated, 
that written defences had been lodged, in 
which it was mentioned, that ** the pannel 
** does not mean to confine himself to the 
** general plea of not guilty. He hopes to 
** make it appear, that no such crimes as 
** those charged were at all committed— 
** that the women mentioned in the indict- 
** ment herself, days after the time libelled, 
\“* admitted that no such crime had been 


’ . committed—that, if committed at all, 
’ * these were not and could not have been 


** committed by the pannel, for he was in 
** bed (from which it will be proved he did 
“not rise that night or morning) some 
** hours before Janet Taylor was near to 
** the place where the crimes are alleged to 
** have been perpetrated—that Janet T'ay- 
** lor and her husband are persons of very 
.“ irregular habits—get often drunk and 
** fight, and, in particular, were much in- 
** toxicated on the night libelled on, and 
_ “ were in such a state of inebriety as to be al- 
“ together incapable of recognising, or distin- 
** gifishing with accuracy, any person whom 
they met—that Janet Taylor declared, 
** some days afterwards, that she did not 
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** know the man who attacked her, but had 
** been informed it was the pannel—that, 
** when confronted with him in prison, she 
** did not directly accuse him, nor did she 
** at first seem to know him, until she was 
** told his name-—that the pannel did nat 
** abscond, as alleged in the indictment, but 
** attended his work regularly, and went as 
** usual to Back of Hill, after the time li« 
** belled—and that the pannel’s previous 
** character was uniformly good and unim- 
** neachable.” 

Alexander Campbell, Esq. one of the 
Sherif?’- Substitutes of Renfrewshire, was 
then examined, and he deponed, that the 
pannel’s declaration libelled on, was freely 
and voluntarily emitted, and that the pan- 
ne! was in his sober senses at the time. 

Mr Robert Walkinshaw, jun. one of the 
Deputy Sheriff Clerks of Renfrewshire, cor- 
roborated Mr Campbell's evidence. 

The woman on whom the crimes charged 
were alleged to have been committed was 
then called in and sworn. She underwent 
a long examination, but the nature of the 
crime prevents a communication of the par- 
ticulars of her evidence. 

The Solicitor-General then declared he 
would not trouble the Court or the Jury 
with any other witnesses, for, as the charge 
could not be substantiated without the evi- 
dence of the woman, and as her testimony 
did not exhibit that evidence which he had 
reason to expect, and which he thought ne- 
cessary for conviction, he had no hesitation to 
say the crimes charged could not be proved. 

Mr Jardine, in behalf of the pannel, then 
suggested that the verdict ought to he not 
guilty, for he offered to prove the defence 
by the exculpatory witnesses who were in 
attendance. 

.The Jury, upon the recommendation of 
the Lord Justice Clerk, without leaving 
their box, gave their verdict by Sir William 
Forbes of Coilington, Bart. their Chancellor, 
unanimously finding the pannel nol guwilly 
of either of the crimes charged in the in- 
dictment ; and he was thereupon disinissed 
from the bar. 


MEETINGS FOR RELIEF OF WORKMEN 
OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


On Saturday the 7th instant, a meeting 
of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, convened 
by the Magistrates, was held in the Parlia- 
ment House, for the purpose of considering 
of the most effectual means of relieving the 
industrious classes of the community who 
are unhappily out of employment, at whieh 
the following resolutions, moved by the Lord 
Chief Baron, and seconded by Sir John 
Hay, were unanimously adopted, viz ~~ 

Ist, 
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Ist, That it appears to this Meeting, that 
in consequence of the stagnation which has 
recently taken place in the commerce, ma- 
nufactures, and agriculture of the country, 
a considerable number of artisans and la- 
bourers in this city, and its immediate vici- 
nity, are now out of employment. 

2d, That this Meeting, deeply sensible of 
the pressure of the times, and the exemplary 
manner in which it has been borne, by those 
upon whom it has chiefly fallen, Resolve 
that a Subscription shall be immediately 
entered into for the purpose of affording 
Relief to the above-mentioned classes of the 
community, and that every person be in- 
vited to contribute thereto. 

3d, That a Committee be appointed for 
superintending the application of the mo- 
ney so subscribed, and that. they be autho- 
rised to adopt such measures as shall appear 
to them most expedient for providing suit- 
able employment for such persons belong- 
ing to the city and suburbs as are able to 
work, and for administering relief to those 
who, by sickness or infirmity, are unable to 
support themselves. 

A subscription was immediately commen- 
ced, and a considerable sum obtained, in the 
distribution of which the Committee have 
jost no time, as numbers of otherwise un- 
employed workmen are now busy in for- 
warding various objects of public ornament 
and utility, on the Calton Hill, North Loch, 
Burntsfield Links, &c. 

On the 17th, a meeting, for the same pxr- 
pose, of the noblemen and freeholders of the 
county, was held in the same place; and it 
is gratifying to observe, that the pressing 
wants of the working classes, from what- 
ever cause originating, are meeting with the 
consideration of the rich in all quarters of 
the kingdom. 

Respecting the object of these meetings 
there can be but one opinion—it is not only 
in the highest degree laudable and neces- 
sary, but it is the duty of every individual, 
if he is at all able, to contribute to the ut- 
most of his means for the relief of the un- 


happy sufferers. These, it ought to be re-. 


collected, do not belong to the class of those 
who habitually depend upon charity—they 
have been all trained to industry—they 


possess all that pride and independence of 


mind which those naturally acquire who 
are accustomed to look to nothing for sup- 
port but to their own exertions, and. in 
their present unhappy circumstances it 
forms no small part of their misery that 
they are now compelled by dire necessity to 
accept of what is not the fruit of their own 
honest industry. To give money for the 
relief of such meritorious objects is true be- 
nevolence, and when it is also. consideréd 


* hellish legion.” 
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that in this country we have happily no 
poor rates, by which money can be extorted 
for such purposes by assessment, this ought 
to operate as an additional incentive to ala- 
crity in the work of voluntary contribution, 
which, if it can be made at all effectual for 
its object, is surely the preferable mode of 
relieving the distress. 


MISCELLANEOUS OCCURRENCES. 


The Archduke John of Austria has lately 
sent a present of the principal Vienna jour- 
nals for 1815, to the Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, with a letter, express- 
ing his wishes for the prosperity of the pub- 
lic establishments of the city. 

A wire bridge for foot passengers, after 
the model of those constructed in America, 
which are so serviceable in crossing ravines, 
small lakes, &c. in that country, has just 
been erected across the Gala of Galashiels, 
and is found to answer the purpose extreme- 
ly well, and, to every appearance, may last 
for a number of years, at little or no ex- 
pence. The span, which is 111 feet, and 
the breadth three feet, makes it very neat 
and light in appearance, though with safe- 
ty 20 or 30 people may be upon it ata 
time. The whole expence of this useful lit- 
tle bridge is only £.20. The country is 
much indebted to the well-known public 
spirit of Mr Lees for this useful introduc- 
tion into the neighbourhood, to Mess. Bath- 


gate, millwrights, and to Messrs. Thomas 


Mercer and Joshua Wood, in assisting in 
its construction ; and it being, as far as we 


know, the first of the kind in the kingdom, 


they deserve the thanks of the public a 
large. 

The new bridge over the Doon is now 
completed. Like the ** Auld Brig,” it is 
formed of one grand majestic arch. The 
arch of the old bridge is 72 feet wide and 
46 high—that of the new is 80 feet wide 
and 50 high. The structure is rather more 
substantial than beautiful, more useful than 
ornamental. Still, however, it adds to the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery—scenery 
which struck the young fancy of our insp!- 
red Bard, and which has received a charm 
from his poetic effusions. This additional 
beauty is most apparent from the * key- 
stane” of the ** auld brig,” where ** Tam © 
Shanter” eseaped from the fangs of the 
From this point is seen 
the dark rolling water beneath, a beautiful 


little island seemingly in, the centre of the 


circle of the arch, the new bridge itself, the 


“woody bank in the back ground appearing 


both below and above the bridge, the cou- 


_tinuation of the. banks, still beautiful 
diversified, andithe cloud-cap’t mountains © 
_ Arran. The scenery on the other 
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- been often admired and described. The si- 


tuation is about two hundred yards below 
that of the old one, and the banks are near- 
ly levelled down to the top of the arch. 
This is an infinite improvement to that part 
of the road. This and the other improve- 
ments farther on, particularly at Culroy, 
render this not only the most interesting 
but nearly the best road in the county.— 
Ayr paper. 

Friendly Societies..—The Calton Green-st. 
Friendly Society, Glasgow, having lately had 
occasion to get their regulations confirmed 
by the Justi¢es, in terms of the act of the 
32d of his present Majesty, a fee of two 
guineas was demanded by the Clerk of the 
Peace, fur signing and filing the regula- 
tions, though, by section 2d of the act, it 
is expressly provided, that this is to be done 
by him ** without any fee to be paid for any 
matter or thing relating to the same.” The 
managers complained of this illegal demand 
to Kirkman Finlay, Esq. M. P. one of the 
Justices, who most readily undertook to see 
that they were relieved from it. He sent 
for the clerk, and insisted that he should, 
in conformity to the express provision of 
the act, perform the duty in question gra- 
tuitously; to which the clerk at last re- 
luctantly submitted. Such a charge bes 
been often made, and, it is believed, itk 
most instances complied with. The pre- 
sent successful resistance to it, and indeed 
the pointed terms of the act, shew that it is 
altogether unwarrantable. 

Daring robbery and outrage..—Extract of 


letter from Glendaruel House, Argyleshire, 


dated Thursday morning, the 17th October. 

** ] must inform you that this house was 
broke into this morning, about six o'clock, 
by two men. Their attempting to force 
the door of the butler’s pantry, which was 
fortunately locked, (as it contained a good 
quantity of plate,) alarmed Mr M‘Kellar, 
the boy’s tutor, who got up, took the poker 
in his hand, and seeing a man in the act of 
forcing the door, he moved to go down the 
stair, which leads to the kitchen, but find- 
ing it looked, he returned. On coming up 
the stair, he was perceived by one of the 
men, who was coming out of the dining- 
room, and knocked down. He lay for a 
short time insensible, but recovering a lit- 
tle, he attempted to call out, when the other 
man came from the door he was endeavour- 
ing to force, dragged him into the little par- 
lour by the throat, threw him on the 
ground, kicked and beat him till he again 
lest his recollection. The noise alarmed 


the people below, who were by that time © 


astir, and coming up, found him on the 

gtound biceding, and stabbed in different 

places ; no dotibt the villain thought he had 
Desember 1816. 
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murdered him, but I am glad to say his 
hand and shoulder only were much cut, 
though his breast was grazed, and his shirt 
cup up the breast. Fortunately, Dr M‘Ni- 
coll was in the house, who bled him and 
dressed him, and I hope be may soon reco- 
ver the wounds, though he must long feel 
the bruises. The first attempt of the rob- 
bers was on the high windows of the west 
wing—-these they entered, but finding the 
door locked, they left it and came to the 
east wing, which they entered by a window 
about ten feet from the ground; and by 
the same window they made theif escape. 
Nothing could be more audacious than the 
attempt, as the dairy-maid was at the in- 
stant making her churn in the kitchen, and 
had been on foot for an hour before the a- 
larm was given. A gold watch, which was 
hanging on the shutter of the room they 
entered, was taken away; it was a lady’s 
double-cased watch, rather small, with a 
carved circle on the back, which had been a 
good deal injured hy a fall it had received.” 

October 25. An illicit distillery was dis- 
covered going on upon the farm of How- 
hill, in the parish of Kilbride, by Mr Adam 
Mitchell, supervisor of excise at Hamilton, 
and David Martin, Alexander Thom, Tho- 


_ mas Erskine, and John Towers, officers of 


excise. The still was of 60 gallons dimen- 
sions, and had all the necessary apparatus 
for defrauding the revenue to a vast extent. 
A very considerable degree of caution had 
been taken to evade the vigilance of the of- 
ficers, and it was after a diligent search that 
the entry to the apartment wherein the ope- 
ration was carried on, was discovered to 
have a communication with a close bed- 
stead, and that the only entry te it was by 
removing the cross rails, which supported 
the mattress. The still was of copper, and 
there were no less than 250 gallons of wash 
and upwards of 40 gallons of low wines, 
whieh were destroyed. It was also disco- 
vered that the means by which they carried 
the whisky to Glasgow was by kits suppo- 
sed to contain butter, but which in reality 
had only a few pounds upon the top, sup- 


- ported by an intermediate bottom, and the 


lower cavity, being filled with whisky, was 
drawn off by means of 4 small hole below. 
The Justices of the Peace fined those con- 
cerned in the sum of £.40; and had there 
been a probability of their being able to pay 
double the sum, it would have been award- 
ed against them. 

November 9. The whole illegal distiller. 
ies on the islands in Lochlomond were 
destroyed by the boats and crew of the 
Princess of Wales revenue cutter, and the 
new revenue boat stationed at Luss, with 
Mr Dumbreek and officers from Glasgow. 
These 
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These distilleries have been wrought for 
years back, and have employed above one 
hundred persons, either in the works or as 
carriers of the spirits to Glasgow; and to 
which place alone, it is supposed, one hun- 
dred gallons daily were conveyed from thence. 
Their situation on the islands, and being 
protected by a strong band of smugglers 
(mostly Irish,) rendered them inaccessible 
_ to the officers of Excise. 

— Melancholy Shipwreck.—The sloop 
John and Agnes, bound from Newcastle to 
Leith, was lost upon Tyne sands—the fol- 
lowing are some affecting particulars :— 
The master, finding that the vessel was 
likely to run upon the rocks, tried to run 
her ashore ; but she struck upon a bank, 
too far distant from land to allow the crew 
to escape. Two young men belonging to 
Leith, sons of Mr Alexander Bell, were on 
board—-one of them coming home to take 


charge of a new brig: Both of them had. 
been in the Newcastle trade ; and their sis-. 


ter, a fine girl, about 22 years of age, had 
taken a voyage to see them at Newcastle, 
and came down along with them in the 
John and Agnes. When the vessel struck, 
David Bell leapt over-board, swam ashore, 
and ran to Dunbar, a distance of four miles. 


After an absence of about four hours, he 


returned with the life-boat ; but found, to 
his inexpressible grief, that his brother and 
sister, whom he had left in the vessel, had 
been washed overboard, locked in each 
other’s arms. Two of the crew had shared 
the same fate : and it is said that two more 
were frozen to death on the shrouds. 
gentleman, a passenger, leapt overboard, 
and had made the length of the beach at 
the very time that Bell came back from 
Dunbar, but was so much exhausted, that 
Bell had to drag him out of the water; 
however, he is now doing well. 

— Loss of lives in the snow.——Janet Grant 
and John Cowie, in crossing the Cairn o’ 
Mount, from the parish of Strachan to the 
parish of Fordoun, in the evening, were 
overtaken by a severe snow storm, lost 
the road, and after wandering for some 
time, were obliged, through fatigue, to sit 
down about a mile-from Know-greens. 
Cowie, having previously wrapped his com- 
panion in his great-coat, made several ef- 
forts, through the first part of the night, to 


recover the road; but not succeeding, he © 


got back to where she was, and in a few 
hours became insensible. Janet Grant was, 
with great difficulty, when the morning 
dawned, able to get to Know-greens, where 
she was put to bed, and treated with much 
humanity ; she was next day brought home, 
and, although still confined to bed, is gra- 
dually recovering.—I mmediately on her ar- 


One. 


rival at Know-greens, search was made for 
Cowie, who was found stiff and cold, and 
covered with a coat of ice. : 

_ Inverness, Nov. 17.—Two days ago, the 
bodies of two women and achild were found 
buried in the snow, about two hundred 
yards from the great road near Dalmaga- 
ry; the bodies of two men have been found 
in the hills of Aberarder, and two more are 
missing. A post - boy of Bennet’s coming 
from the south, was obliged to leave his 
chaise on the road, and would have been 
lost but for the lights shewn from the win- 
dows of Moyhall, which he reached nearly 
in a frozen state. 

_ 18. This evening, a puncheon of spirits 
was left nearly opposite to a grocer’s door 
in Broughton-street, Edinburgh. When 
the people to whom it belonged came to re- 
move it, three young boys were discovered 
lying beside it totally insensible from in- 
toxication. They had bored holes in the 
cask by which they effected their purpose, 
but at the expence of the loss of almost the 
whole of the spirits. The boys were carried 
to the Calton watch-house, where they re- 
covered their senses, but two of them re- 
mained very ill. None of them are above 
12 years of age, 

Dec. 4.—-Riots in Dundee.—-About eight 
o’clock in the evening, in consequence of 
considerable shipments of grain, and a sud- 
den rise on the price of meal, a mob, to the 
number of about 2000 persons, assembled 
on the streets of Dundee, and proceeded, in 
a riotous manner, to attack every house 
which contained articles of food. Having 
plundered a great number, they proceeded 
to the house of Mr Lindsay, an extensive 
corn-dealer. Mr Lindsay was at Lundie 

House ; Mrs Lindsay was also from home; 
and the young ladies, in the utmost terror, 
escaped by the back-windows, and clamber- 
ing over rocks and walls, found safety in 
Mr Guthrie’s at Mayfield. ‘The mob com- 
pletely dismantled and pillaged the house, 
broke the furniture, tore the curtains from 
the beds and windows, stole the clothes, 4 
great quantity of plate, a number of hams, 
and other articles, whose amount has not 
been ascertained. By the exertions of some 
of the principal inhabitants, order was re- 
stored, late at night, and next day measures 
were taken by the Magistrates to prevent the 
recurrence of such disgraceful scenes. 

11. Execution.—Tbis afternoon John Black, 
convicted on the 4th of November of high- 
way robbery, was executed pursuant to his 
sentence at the west end of the tolbooth, 
Edinburgh. Black, since he received sen- 
tence, had behaved with much propriety 
and evinced the greatest penitence ; and his 


appearance on the scaffold was firm “4 
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Appointments. 


resigned. He has been attended, since 
condemnation, by the Rev. Dr William Rit- 
chie of the High Church, and Mr Porteous, 
chaplain of the jail, and to these gentlemen, 
with others of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
who had occasionally visited him, he ex- 
pressed the deepest obligations. The new 
exeeutioner, John Simpson, officiated, as- 
sisted by the Glasgow executioner. A more 
than ordinary concourse of spectators at- 
tended, notwithstanding a fall of snow, 
which eame on at the time. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Ros- 
slyn has presented the Rev. Peter Brother- 
ston, minister of the second charge, to the 
first charge of the church and parish of Dy- 
sart, in room of the Rev. George Muirhead, 
D.D. now minister of Cramond. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Eg- 
linton has presented the Rev. Alexander 
Davison, preacher of the gospel at Maybole, 
to the ohurch and parish of Eaglesham, in 
the Presbytery of Glasgow, vacant by the 
death of the Rey. William Finlay. 

Sir Charles Macdonald Lockhart, Bart. 
of Lee and Carnwath, and his curators, 
have presented the Rev. James Walker, 
minister of Carluke, to the church and pa- 
rish of Carnwath, Presbytery of Lanark, 
vacant by the death of the Reverend George 
Mark. 

The Rev. Mr Laing was lately ordained 
minister of the parish of Crieff, in the room 
of the Rev. Mr M'‘Intyre, deceased. This 
settlement is said to be most agreeable to 
the parish, and to all concerned. 

On Saturday the 8th instant, the Senate 
of Glasgow University conferred the degree 
of Doctor in Divinity on the Rev. o—_ 
Muirhead, minister of Cramond. 


OFFICE-BEARERS OF PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS. 
Scottish Antiquaries. 

The Right Hon. Lord Dundas, President. 
Alex. Keith, Esq. lst Vice-President. 
John G. Dalyell, Esq. 2d Vice-President. 
The Right Hon. Robt. Dundas, Lord Chief 
Baron, 3d Vice-President. 

James Bruce, Esq., Henry Jardine, Esq., 
Dr A. Duncan, senior, Dr Brewster, Thos. 
Allan, Esq., Dr Farquharson, Sir George 
S. Mackenzie, Bart. James Haig, Esq., Gil- 
bert Innes, Esq., Council. 

Robt. Scott Moncrieff, Esq. 7'reasurer. 


) Rev. Dr Jamieson, and Alexander m0 


Esq. Secretaries. 


Rey. Dr Brunton, Secretary for Fordign 
spondence, 
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Edinburgh Astronomical Institution. 


Professor Playfair, President. 
Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. Vice-President. 

James Bonar, Esq. Treasurer. 

Dr Brewster, Secretary. 

James Jardine, Esq. Astronomical Observer. 
Directors. —Right Hon. the Lord Provost, 
Convener of the Trades, Professor of Ma- 
thematics, Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Professor of Practical Astronomy, Master 
of the Trinity House, Leith, Dr. Hope, 
Right Hon. Lord Gray, H. R. Brown, Esgq., 
Wm. Trotter, Esq., Henry Jardine, Esq., 
Sir William Forbes, Bart., Robt. Ferguson, 
Ksq. of Raith, Thomas Allan, Esq., John 
Fullerton, Esq., Mr Adie, Patrick Neill, 
Esq., Major Alston, Robt. Stevenson, Esq., 
Andrew Waddel, Esq., Sir Pat. Walker, Sir 
Wm. Fettes, Capt. Colly, & Jas. Bryce, Esq, 


Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Sir James Hall, Bart. President. 
Lord Gray & Lord Glenlee, Vice- Presidents. 
Professor Playfair, Secretary. 

Mr James Bonar, T'reasurer. 

_ Mr T. Allan, Keeper of the Museum. 

Physical Class.—Sir G. 8. Mackenzie, Bt. 
President.—Dr T. C. Hope, Secretary. 

Dr Coventry, Sir William Forbes, Lord 
Webb Seymour, Professor Leslie, Professor 
Jameson, and Lieut.-Col. Irvine, Councillors. 

Literary Class.—Henry Mackenzie, Esq. 
Pre sident.—Thos. Thomson, Esq. Secretary. 

Dr Thos. Brown, William Arbuthnot, 
Esq. James Pillans, Esq. Professor Dunbar, 
Rev. Dr M‘Knight, and Reverend A. Ali- 
son, Councillors. 4 


Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh. 
Presidents. 

John Joseph Cronin, Esq. Cove of Cork, 
Ireland: Patrick Macdonald, Esq. Edin. 
burgh, re-elected: Geo. Wilde, Esq. sur- 
geon, Edinburgh, re-elected : George B. P. 
Irving, Esq. Maryland, North America. 

Royal Medical Society. 
Presidents. 

Hananel Mendes da Costa, Esq. London : 
Nathan Lewis Young, Esq. M. R. C. &. 
London, Barbadoes; William C. M*Donald, 
Esq. Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh: Brans- 
by Blake Cooper, Esq. Norfolk, England. 


Royal College of Physicians. 
Doctor Thomas Charles Hope, President. - 
Doctor Jas. Hamilton, jun. Vice-President. 
Doctor Andrew Duncan, sen. 
Doctor Daniel Rutherford 
Doctor Thomas Spens, 7reasurer. 
Doctot Alexander Monto, jun. Secretary. 
Doctor Alexander Wylie, Librarian, 
. Doctor Andrew Duncan, jun. Fiscal. 
Mr 4. Boswell, W.S. Clerk. 
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Presidents of the Speculative Society. 
William Menzies, Esq, Duncan M‘Neill, 
Esq. John Dalzel, Esq. Elias Cathcart, Esq. 
and Douglas Cheape, Esq. 


Presidents of the Didactic Society. 
R. G. Baillie, Esq.; the Rev. James 
Thomson ; Charles Gordon, Esq. and Hugh 
C, Mekyljohn, Esq. 


Edinburgh Medical Institution. 


‘Dr Duncan, senior, President. 
Councillors.—-Dr Home, Dr Barclay, Dr 
Farquharson, Mr Bryce, Mr Mackenzie, 
and Mr Scott. 
Dr William Brown, Secretary. 
Mr Andrew Fyffe, Treasurer. 


Wernerian Natural History Society. 


__ Rebert Jameson, Esq. President. 

Dr Home, Colonel Imrie, Lord Gray, 

John Campbell, Esq. Vice- Presidents. 
Patrick Neill, Esq. Secretary. 
Sir P. Walker, Treasurer. 
James Wilson, Esq. Librarian. 

BP. Syme, Esq. Painter. 

Council.—_W.. Ellis, Esq. Dr Wright, Dr 
Barclay, Dr Macknight, C. S. Menteath, 
Esq. Dr Yule, D. Bridges, Esq. jun. and Dr 
Ritchie. 


Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Wemyss & March, President: 
Dr Duncan, senior, Henry Jardine, Esq. 
George Bruce, Esq., John Wauchope, Esq. 
Vice Presidents. 
Mr Thomas Dickson, and Mr Patrick 
Neill, Secretaries. 
Mr Andrew Dickson, 7'reasurer. 
Councillors. 

Professional. 
Mr George Whittit 
Mr J. Smith 
Mr Charles Norval 
Mr Jas. Macdonald 


Amateur. 
John Thomson, Esq. 
George Bell, Esq. 
Gilbert Innes, Esq. 
William Pagan, Esq. 
Mr Walter Dickson David Falconer, Esq. 
Mr James Stewart. Rob. Johnston, Esq. 


General Commitice for Prizes, 
Sir Geo. Mackenzie, Bart. Convener of Com- 
mittees. 
Professional. 
Mr William Macnab Dr Duncan, jun. 


Mr James Walker James Bryce, Esq. 
Mr Alex. Henderson. Dr Hope. 


Edinburgh Subscription Library. 
John Manderson, Esq. President. 
James Bonar, Esq. Tyeagurer. 
John Wardrop, Esq. Secretary. 
Committee. 
John Murray, M.D. Jas. Ogilvie, Esq. 
Patrick Neill, Esq.  W. Braidwood, Esq. 


Amateur. 


Appointments. 


_ Rev. D. Dickson, jun. Rev. Jas. Hall, D.D. 


Charles Stuart, M.D, Hor. Cannan, Esq. 

J. Abercrombie, M.D. A. Anderson, Esq. 

Rev. Tho. Thomson Chas. Stewart, Esq. 

Rev. James Peddie Robert Paul, Esq. 
Rev. Christopher Anderson. 


(From the London Gazette, ) 


_Nov. 9. Frederick Lindeman, Esq. to be 
his Majesty’s Consul-General in Sicily. 

— Adolphus Palmedo, Esq. to be his 
Majesty’s Consul in the island of Corsica. 

16. The Rey. Alex. John Scott, D.D. Vi- 
car of Southminster, in the county of Es- 
sex, appointed one of his Majesty’s Chap- 
lains in Ordinary, in the room of the Rev. 
Thomas D*Qyley, deceased. 

23. Mr Thomas Auldjo to be Consul at 
Cowes, for the United States of America. 

25. Sir James M‘Gregor, Knt. M. D. 
F, R. S. Honorary Knight Commander of 
the Royal Portuguese Order of the Tower 
and Sword, and Director. General of the Ar- 
my Medical Board, to be Physician Extra- 
ordinary to his Royal Highness. 

— The Honour of Knighthood confer- 
red upon Lieut.-Col. Dudley St Leger Hill, 
and upon Lieut.-Colone! Henry Watson. 

— The Honour of Knighthood conferred 
on John Meade, Esq. Deputy Inspector of 
Hospitals, in consideration of his eminent 
services in Hanover. 

26. Major William Gossett, of the royal 
engineers, to be a Companion of the Most 
Honourable Military Order of the Bath. 

30. John Parke, Esq. to be his Majesty's 
Consul in and for the Roman States. 

Dec. 6. The dignities of Viscount, Earl 
and Marquis of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, granted unto 
Francis, Earl of Moira, Governor-General 
of India, Knight of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter, and General of his Majesty $ 
forces, and to the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten, by the names, stiles, and 
titles of Viscount Loudoun, Earl of Rawdon, 
and Marquis of Hastings. | 

7. John Dumaresq, Esq. appointed to 
the office and place of Procurator-Gencral 
in the island of Jersey, in the room of Tho- 
mas Le Breton, Esq. resigned ; and Francis 
John Le Couteur, Esq. to the office and place 
of Advocate-General of the istand of Jersey, 
in the room of John Dumaresq. Esq. te 
signed. 


BIRTHS. 

June 26. At Madras, the Lady of Capt 
George Cadell, Assistant-Adjutant-General, 
a son. 

Oct. 2. At St Helena, Lady Hudson 
Lowe, a son. Ro Wor. 
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Now. 8. At Muncaster Castle, the Right 
Hon. Lady Lindsay, a son—her Ladyship’s 
third son and third child. 

—- At Rochampton, the Lady of Thomas 
Harvey, Farquhar, Esq. a son. 

9. At Queen Street, the Lady of Lieut.- 
General Graham Stirling, of Duchray and 
Auchyle, a daughter. 

10. At Coats Hall, near Edinburgh, Mrs 
Maefarlane. of Balwill, a daughter. 

12. At Sonachan, the Lady of Robert 
Campbell, Esq. of Sonachan, a son. 

.13. At Dunfermline, Mrs Black, of Ban- 
drum, a son. 

15. At Dunmore, county of Waterford, 
the wife of Daniel Phelan, labourer, of four 
promising children. 

22. At Paris, the Countess of Mansfield, 
a daughter. 

24, At Edinburgh, Mrs Murray, of Mur- 
rayshall, a son. 

— Mrs Campbell, Belvidere, a daughter. 

29. Mrs Clarke, 27, Buccleuch Place, a 
daughter. 

30. At Scoonie Manse, Mrs Brewster, a 
son. 

Dec. 2. Mrs Robert Pierson, Pilrig Street, 
a daughter. 

5. At Pinkie House, the Lady of Sir John 
Hope, of Craigiehall, Bart. a sen. 

Lately, at Tunbridge Wells, the Right 
Hon. Lady Isabella Douglas, the Lady of 
the Rev. Charles Douglas, a daughter. 

— At Portavo, Lady Selina Ker, a son 
and heir. 

-— At Braga, Portugal, the Lady of 
Lieut.-Colonel Charters, a son. 

— At Bath, the Lady of Colonel Ross, 
Deputy-Adjutant-General in Jreland, a son. 

MARRIAGES. 
~ Oct. 4 At Kirkwall, Mr David Bews, 
writer in Kirkwall, to Isabella, daughter of 
the late John Heddle, Esq. some time town- 
clerk of Kirkwall. 

30. At er oy) the Reverend William 
Young, A. M. Berwick-upon-Tweed, to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
George Paxton. 

— At Greenwich Chureh, Mr John Buy- 
ers, R. N. to Miss Ann Barron, third daugh- 
ter of Mr Patrick Barron, late merchant in 
Aberdeen. 

Nov. 2. At Kirkwall, Jeremiah Skelton, 
Esq. R. N. to Mrs Mary Robertson, widow 
of William Sinclair Robertson, Esq. late of 
the 95th regiment of foot, and eldest daugh- 
ter of Robert Baikie, of Tankerness, Esq. 

4, At Edinburgh, Join Barker, Esq. sur- 
geon, to Jane Campbell, daughter of the 
late James Wilson, Esq. collector of the re- 
venue in the Hon. East India Company's 
civil service at Cailicut. 


Births and Marriages. 
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5. At the manse of Rathen, Geo. Watson, 
Esq. Calcutta, to Katherine Ann, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. William Cock, mini- 
ster there. 

12. At Banff, the Rev. Lewis Forbes, 
minister of Boharm, to Penelope, second 
daughter of Mr Cowie, Northfield. 

13. At Restalrig, Andrew Thomson, Esq. 
of the island of Trimidad, to Miss Mary 
Hutchison, daughter of the late Mr James 
Hutchison, architect, Dumfries. 

14. At Paul’s Cray, the Rev. Edwin 
Sandys, Rector of Upper Handres and Stell- 
ing, tg Mary Lillias, daughter of the late 
William Lumsdaine, Esq. and grand-daugh- 
ter of Sir Alex. Gordon, Bart. of Lismore. 

15. At Edinburgh, Z. Sillar, Esq. M. D. 
of Irvine, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. William Cameron, of Kirknewton. 

— At Hermitage Place, near Edinburgh, 
Captain and Adjutant A. D. M‘Laren, of the 
Berwickshire militia, to Christian, daughter 
of Mr John Wright, Hermitage Place. 

20. Henry Scott Alves, Esq. of the India 
Board, London, to Margaret Hope, only 
daughter of Andrew Inglis, Esq. M. D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh. 

21. At Faichfield, James Mackay, Esq. 
Eden, to Eliza, oniy daughter of the Rev. 
William Greig, minister of Longside. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mr William Lock- 
hart, merchant, Edinburgh, to Miss Brown, 
daughter of James Brown, Esq. 

26. At North Mains of Provan, John Bu- 
chanan, Esq. of Prévan Hall, to Miss Ja- 
net Wilson, daughter of Andrew Wilson, 
Esq. of Thornton, Kilbride. ° 

28. At Dalvey, Lieut.-Colonel Hay of 
Westerton, to Marion, eldest daughter of 
Alexander Macleod, Esq. of Dalvey. 

29. Walter Berry of Newington, to Miss 
Ferguson, daughter of the late James Fer 
guson, Esq. Lieutenant-Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital. 

Dee. 2. At Kingston, Glasgow, Lieutenant 
John Orr, of his Majesty’s 42d regiment, 
to Jane, second daughter of the late Alex- 
ander Pollock, of Whitehall, Esq. 

— At Dumfries, Walter Dickson, Esq, 

* W. S. Edinburgh, to Margaret, daughter of 
Thomas Goldie, Esq. of Creigmuie. 

8. At Loanhead, Sir Neil Menzies, of 
Menzies, Bart. to Grace Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the Hon. Fletcher Norton, one 
of his Majesty’s Barons of Exehequer for 
Scotland. 

Lately, At Mount Capper Villa, Madras, 
Josia Marshall Heath, Esq. to Charlotte 
Catherine Fraser, youngest daughter of the 
late General Charles Fraser, commanding 
the northern division of the army on the 
Madras-establishinent, 


Lately, 
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Lately, At 35, Buecleuch Place, Charles 
Short, Esq. 6th dragoon guards, to Miss 
Agnes, daughter of the late John Cunning- 
hame, Esq. of Balgounie. 

— At Kenmare, Lieutenants Redmond 
and Merrion Moriarty, R. N. to Dorcas 
and Anne, daugbters of Edward Orpen, Esq. 
of Killowen. 

DEATHS. 

March 26. 1815. Of a bilions fever, Cap- 
tain Thomas S. Hutton, of his Majesty’s 
65th regiment, serving with the forces in 
the Guzerta. By the death of this young 
man, his Majesty has lost a zealous, intel- 
ligent, and deserving officer, whose loss will 
be long felt by his brother officers, to whom 
he was endeared by many inestimable qua- 
lities.—Bombay Gazette. 

March 23. 1816. At Hydrabad, John 
Campbell, Esq. surgeon, in the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, Madras, third son 
of the late Donald Campbell, Esq. of Dun- 
staffnage Castle. 

April 30, At Bombay, in the 24th year 
of his age, Lieutenant David Hogarth, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, son 
of the late Mr David Hogarth, of Fairburn 
Mill, deeply lamented by all who knew him. 

July 16. At the old mause of Lochell, the 
Rev. William Burgess, a man of real worth 
and exemplary piety. 

31. At Montego Bay, sincerely lament- 
ed, Mr David Burton Dewar, aged 19, a 
native of Paisley, brother of Robert Dewar, 
Esq.—a young man, whose amiable man- 
ners and unassuming worth had endeared 
him to the whole community. 

August 1. On his passage from Bombay, 
to Calcutta, for the recovery of his health, 
Archibald Bertram, Esq. Commandant of 
the Ist battalion pioneers, and Captain of 
the 17th Madras native infantry, only son 
of Dr Bertram. 

20. At sea, in the Slst year of his age, 
Inness Arthur, Esq. of Demarara, son of 
the Rev. Robt. Arthur, minister of Resolis, 

29. At Barbadoes, Mr William Dickson 
Watson, Deputy Assistant Commissary-Ge- 
neral, eldest son of the late Mr Adam Wat- 
son, of Dunbar. 

— Off Algiers, of a dangerous wound re- 
ceived on the 27th, Mr George Ross Glen- 
nie, midshipman of his Majesty’s ship Gra- 
nicus, and third son of Dr Glennie, of Dul- 
wich Grove, in the 18th year of his age. 

Sept. 22. At his seat at Horton, North- 
amptonshire, Sir Robert Gunning, Bart. 
K.B. He is succeeded in his titles and es- 
tates by his only son, now Sir George Gun- 
ning, Bart. 

29. At his house, in Little Dean’s yard, 
London, in the 85th year of his age, the 


Rev. William Bell, D.D. one of the Pre- 
bendaries of the Collegiate Church of West- 
minster. 

30. At Breamore house, Hants, Sir Ed- 
ward Hulse, Bart. aged 72. 

Oct. 1. At the Manse of Madderty, the 
Rev. James Ramsay, Minister of that Pa- 
rish, in the 68th year of his age and 33d of 
his ministry. 

5. At Delavorar, Captain Robert Mae- 
gregor of the 14th Reserve; lamented by 
his spouse as an affectionate husband, and 
by his family as an indulgent and kind 
father. He was one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for Banffshire, and in that 
capacity shewed uncommon shrewdness, 
sagacity, and good sense. 

6. At Penzance, Cornwall, the Lady of 
John Rankine, Esq. of Drumdow. 

§. At Old Quarter House, near Denny, 
Mr James Willison, merchant, Glasgow. 

18. At East Greenside, in his 8lst year, 
Mr William Gibb, of the Advocates’ Lib- 
rary. 

19. Jas. Dalgliesh, Esq. of West Grange, 
near Culross, much and justly regretted. 

20. At Oatfield, in the 79th year of her 
age, Mrs May Watson, widow of Dr Ro- 
bert Bowmaker, late minister of Dunse. 

24. In George’s Street, Cork, Major 
Henry Rochefort, at the advanced age of 
72, far the greatest part of which was de- 
voted to the service of his country. 

26. At Upper Chatto, Agnes, daughter 
of Mr James Rutherford. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Wright, 


aged 84, relict of Alexander Brown, Esq. of - 


Mavisbank, Airdrie. 

27. At Old Aberdeen, Miss Margaret 
Leslie, youngest daughter of the late Pro- 
fessor Leslie of€King’s College. 

— At Forres, Mrs Fraser, wife of Mr 
Alexander Fraser, there, and sister to Mr 
Warden of Parkhill, leaving five children, 
and a respectable circle of friends and rela- 
tions, to regret their loss. 

28. At Pollockshaws, Mr David Wilkie, 
sen. aged 81. 

29. At Forres, Captain Patrick Grant, 
late of the Royal Scots. 

— At Ayr, William, youngest son of 
William Eaton, Esq. Sheriff-Substitute of 
that county. 

— At Cheltenham, Major-General Sir 
George Holmes, K. C. B. of the Bombay 
Kstablishment. 

31. At London, in the 16th year of her 
age, Sarah, eldest daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Dennistoun, Esq. of Glasgow. 

Nov. 1. At Stormontfield, Mrs Margaret 
Stewart, relict of the late John Maxton, 
Esq. Perth. 

=~ At Aix, in the south of France, sa 
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garet Stuart Rae, eldest surviving daughter 
of the late Sir David Rae of Eskgrove, Bart. 

Nov. 1. At Ness-side, Angus Mackin- 
tosh of Holm, Esq. 

2. At Dunfermline, the Rev. John Fer- 
nie, in the 53d year of his age, and 28th of 
his ministry. 

7. At her house, No. 80. Pleasance, Mrs 
Elizabeth Weir, spouse of Mr James Bar- 
tram, brewer in Edinburgh. 

S$. At Barrosa Place, Perth, Mrs Rannie, 
reliet of the deceased John Rannie, Esq. 
Drummond Park. 

9. At his house, West Carlton Place, 
Glasgow, Mr William Whyte, merchant, 
much and justly regretted. 

1]. At Edinburgh, Mr James Stirling, 
late commander of the ship Hyder Ally, 
East India country service. 

— At Painshaw Staith, near Chester-le- 
Street, of a dropsy, aged 74, Mr Ralph 
Cowley, who, during the last two years, has 
undergone the operation of tapping, by Mr 
Jackson, 39 times. The quantity of water 
averaged in each operation 26 pints, amount- 
ing in the whole to 1014. He bore his af- 
fliction with exemplary fortitude and resig- 
nation, although within the last 12 months 
the operation was repeated 25 times. 

13. At Leith, Mrs Kerr, wife of William 
Kerr, Esq. 

— At his house in Hanover Street, Adam 
Pearson, Esq. many years Secretary to the 
Board of Excise. 

14. At his seat, Gateomb House, Hamp- 
shire, Admiral Sir Roger Curtis. 

— At Dalginross, in the parish of Com- 
rie, Catherine Gow, aged 92 years. Her 
husband, John M‘Kenzie, who is still alive, 
is in his 95th year. They lived together as 
man and wife during the space of seventy 
years. They had of descendants 76, of 
whom are alive seven children, 27 grand- 
children, and 21 great grand-children. 

15. At Ayton, Mr John King, formerly 
of the house of Fordyce, Malcolm, & Co. 
bankers in Edinburgh, and latterly in the 
employ of John Fordyce, Esq. of Ayton, to 
whom he rendered most important service. 

— At Darnick, James Usher, Esq. of 
Toftfield, aged 78 years. 

— At Broughty Ferry, Mrs Douglas, re- 
lict of the late William Douglas, Ksq. of 
Brighton. 

16. At Edinburgh, in the Duke of Wel- 
lington stage-coach, on his way to his fa- 
ther’s, Mr Andrew Thomson, aged 24, late 
bookkeeper to Mr Thomas Jackson, carrier, 
Glasgow, son of Mr Andrew Thomson, mer- 
chant, Wooler, Northumberland. He walked 
without assistance from Mr Scott’s hotel in 
Prince’s Street to the coach, near the Regis- 
ter Office, a distance of about 200 yards, 
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and got in with a steady step. The mo- 
ment he took his seat, his head dropped for- 
ward, and his brother supported him in his 
arms, and called to the driver and guard for 
a light for assistance, but no attention was 
paid to him. The coach drove off, and 
when it stopped to water at New Mills toll, 
seven miles from Edinburgh, he was taken 
out dead. He wasa young man of an ami- 
able character, much respected, and deeply 
regretted by his friends and relations. 

16. At Summerfield, near Leith, Mrs 
Griael Morrison, wife of Gilbert Grierson, 
Esq. merchant in Leith. 

17. At the same place, Ellis Martin, Esq. 
who had been a considerable merchant in 
Leith for nearly 60 years. 

— At Barbavilla, county of Roscommon, 
Ireland, the Right Hon. Patrick Dillon, 
Earl of Roscommon and Baron of Kilkenny 
West. His Lordship, leaving an only 
daughter, is succeeded in his titles by his 
cousin, Michael James Robert Dillon, a 
minor, son of Captain Michael Dillon, late 
of the county of Dublin militia, killed at the 
battle of Ross, in 1798, during the rebel. 
lion. 

18. At Eastbourne, Sussex, Lieutenant 
Laurence Dundas Bruce, royal navy. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Trotter, wife 
of Alexander Pitcairn, Esq. Forth Street. 

— At the manse of Kirkmichael, after a 
short illness, in the 3lst year of his age, the 
Reverend Patrick Grant. 

— John Kirkcaldy, Esq. of Amelia Bank, 
near Dundee. 

20. At Rothesay, Lieut. William Ma- 
lone, jun. Royal Navy, much and deeply 
regretted by his numerous friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

— At Braehead of Auchendown, Mr 
John M‘Innes, in the 85th year of his age. 

21 At Glasgow, much regretted, John 
Wyld, Esq. Agent for the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland there. 

23. At Kincardine manse, Ross-shire, af- 
ter a lingering illness, Mrs Margaret Ross, 
wife of the Rev. Alexander Macbean, minis- 
ter of that parish. 

25. At Mungall, near Falkirk, Michael 
Ramsay, Esq. of Mungall. 

26. At Peterhead, Mrs Moir, wife of the 
Rev. Dr Moir, minister of that parish. 

27. Mrs Wright, Forth Street, Edin- 
burgh, widow of the Rev. John Wright, 
minister of Scone. 

— Mr William’ Livingstone, at the ad- 
vanced age of 94,——He retained his facul- 
ties to the last. 

28. At Guild-house, John Wilson, sen. 
aged 82 years. 

29. At Fisherrow, James Charles, Esq. 
of Dovecott. 

Now 
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Nov. 30. At Glencorse, Jas. Finlay, Esq. 
late of Bogside, in the 82d ycar of hisage. 

— At Crosshill, John How, Esq. of 
Damtown, in the 86th year of his age. 

Dec. 1. At Clifton, in her 62d year, Mrs 
Hamilton, wife of General Hamilton of Dal- 
ziel and Orbiston. 

2. At her house, in Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Craigie, relict of the late David 
Craigie, Esq. of Dumbarnie. 

9. At Edinburgh, Thomas, the son of 
Alexander Munro, Esq. 

Last Spring, Robert Semple, Esq. Gover- 
nor in Chief of Rupert’s Land, Hudson’s 
Bay, author of several valuable and well- 
known works, recently published: and in 
the month of July last; during a severe 
gale of wind, lost off the mouth of the river 
Pilate, Mr Thos. Semple, of the ship Prince 
Regent, Captain Burdon, of London, sons of 
Mr Robert Semple, Greenhead, Glasgow. 

Iately, 1n SouthCumberliand Street, Dub- 
lin, aged 67, after a painful and tedious ill. 
ness, which he bore with Christian resigna- 
tion, Peter Urbani, Professor of Music, a 
native of Milan in Italy, where he obtained 
the degree of Doctor of Music. The cele- 
brated Routzini and Urbani were the only 
remaining two of that great school of 
science. They finished their studies near- 
ly about the same time, quitted their na- 
tive homes together, and arrived in London. 
After some years, Routzini went to Bath, 
Urbani to Edinburgh, where he resided for 
many years with distinguished eclat. He 
has left an aged widow behind, a foreign- 
er, now deprived of every thing, even the 
means of subsistence. 

— At his cottage, in the county of Wa 
terford Mountains, near Four-Mile-Water, 
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at an advanced age, General Grice Blakeny, 
colonel of the fourth royal veteran battalion. 
The General lived in utter retirement in the 
above situation, for many years past,. mostly 
spending his time in fishing or fowling, in 
the homeliest apparel. He was an eccen- 
tric character, but in all respects a just and 
honest man. He died possessed of large 
funded property. 

— At Maynooth, in the county of Ar- 
magh, Mr Arthur O’Nei!!, Professor of the 
Trish Harp. at the advanced age of 90 years. 
He was a pleasing companion, full of anec- 
dote and historic information, and a perfect 
reservoir of the ancient Irish harmony. 

— At Kensington, Captain Joseph Bar- 
ningham, late Captain in the Banffshire 
fencibles, Lieutenant in the 3d royal vete- 
ran battalion, and one of the Poor Knights 
of Windsor. 

— At Struan, in the Isle of Skye, Capt. 
John Macleod, of the late 9th veteran bat- 
talion. He had served long in India, 
where he lost his health. 

— In Hannah’s Town, at a very advan- 
ced age, John Reeder, a well-known black 
man, as having been many years Captain of 
the Charles-Town Maroons. He is the per- 
son who, in 1781, after a most severe per- 
sonal conflict, killed*the noted and desperate 
robber Three Finger’d Jack, who was sup- 
posed by the negroes,to be possessed of su- 
pernatural powers, and deemed invulner- 
able from all attacks. In -consequence of 
this service, Recder received an anual sti- 
pend from the government of this island.— 
He did not know his*xact age, but said, 


only a few days ago, that he was a stout 


boy at the first peace with the Maroons, in 
the year 1739.—Jamaica, Oct. 1. 


Prices of Stocks. Ni: _ || Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 
“Bank | 3 per cent. London. 

1816. Stock. Omnium. Consols. 1816. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease 
| =. Nov.25.| 90 130 | | 32 44) 68 80 

16, 62 Dec. 2.| 90 116] 40 65 | 20 44| 66 82 
9.|.76 116| 40 62 | 16 36| 72 76 
16.| 90112 | 30 66 | 15 40] 70 84 
Prices of Gat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in . eR 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 

—- Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
1816. f Barley Meal. 1816. | Wheat.| Batley.| Oats. | Pease 
Bolis. | Price. | Bolls.|' Price. | 
8 Nov.29. 146 72 | 36 50} 22 31] 37 4! 
Nov. 26. | 427 }26 28] 65 — 6.136 71 138 46] 23 32] 36 40 
Dec. 3. | 378 31} 52 fot 3.|40 70 | 36 42| 26 32] 40 44 
10. | 309 29 317 61 |23 — 37 70 | 86 45 | 20 32| 39 48 
17. } 403 314 67 {25 — 
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